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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 
Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of speciai interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service . . . 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. WLB-11. 
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ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Putting Knowledge to Work 


Just Published 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


FOR 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 





Prepared by a Committee of the Financial Division of 
Special Libraries Association, Janet Bogardus, chairman. 
Any library containing material in the financial field will 
need this valuable list of subject headings prepared by a 
group of experts from financial libraries. 


1954 100 Pages $5.00 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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More than 5,000 Libraries Have 
Already Subscribed to the NEW 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The important historical magazine 
in book form 


THE MOST UNUSUAL NEW MAGAZINE IN YEARS 
American Heritage answers a long-felt need: a periodical devoted to bringing to 
life again the vivid, exciting story of our country’s past . . . to creating that sense of 
history without which, as Churchill said, ‘no man can truly understand the problems 
of our time.” 


SPONSORED BY TWO GREAT HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
American Heritage—created out of a fund established by a number of important 
Americans, including Learned Hand, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Gardner Sa 
Charles Scribner and others, is now guided and sponsored by The Society of American 
Historians and the American Association for State and Local History—representing 
practically every top historian in the United States. 


EDITED AND WRITTEN BY FOREMOST HISTORICAL 
AUTHORITIES FOR THE EVERYDAY READER 
The editor of the new American Heritage is Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
for his A Stillness at Appomattox. The distinguished list of contributors will in- 
clude D. W. Brogan, Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Carmer, Henry Steele Commager, 
James Thomas Flexner, Cleveland Amory, Lucius Beebe, John P. Marquand, Adlai 
Stevenson, T. Harry Williams, Allan Nevins, to mention but a few. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE IS BOTH A BOOK AND A MAGAZINE 
A new issue will appear every two months, beginning December, 1954. Each issue 
will be a hard-cover book, 81/, x 11 inches in size, beautifully bound, containing at 
least 116 pages. The first two-thirds will be printed on heavy, glossy paper with a 
variety of short and long articles profusely illustrated with paintings, photographs, 
maps and charts. The second section, on good paper, will consist of excerpts and 
condensations of current or memorable books about America’s past. It will contain 
no advertising. 


INDEXED IN THE READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
The importance of the new and enlarged American Heritage is illustrated by the fact 
that it will be fully indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature as were 
the older issues published during the past two years. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
If your library has not as yet subscribed to American Heritage, you may do so now— 
at the special Charter price of only $10.00 for the first year (6 issues). Please 
reserve your subscription at once as your patrons will be asking you for the beautiful 
First Edition Copy as soon as it is published. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, The Magazine of History 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Borough Librarian 


ee LIBRARIANS LOOK ASKANCE at the read- 
ing of fiction and encourage their patrons to 
read only serious works of nonfiction. Why any 
librarian should thus strive to deprecate fiction is 
hard to fathom. Fifty years from now many of 
today’s scientific and factual books will have be- 
come obsolete and untrustworthy, whereas the bet- 
ter class novels will probably have retained their 
plausibility and truthfulness to life. Fiction is 
never actual, but it is often very factual. If it is 
good, it transcends the immediate and specific and 
achieves timelessness and universality. That is why 
so many persons identify themselves with charac- 
ters in novels and why every novelist cautions his 
readers against just such identification. 


Novels often provide the best source of the truth 
about life. eed, many useful things can be 
learned only from novels. Consider, for instance, 
the method used by a British community in select- 
ing a head librarian. Books on library science shed 
no light on the matter. Neither do articles in the 
ournals. Yet, it is possible to obtain full details 
. reading certain British novels. 

By way of illustration, a fine book to consult is 
Eric Leyland’s novel Faint Shadow, which tells of 
the successful quest of one man for the headship 
of the borough library of Moor Park, a suburb of 
London. Tony Webb, the hero of Faint Shadow, 
desired to become an author. Since his father did 
not believe it to be advisable to support him while 
he learned the craft, Tony had to enter another 
profession while he proved to his family and the 
world that his ambition to write was not just a 
passing phase. His older sister, Anne, advised him 
to take up librarianship because of his fondness 
for books and its close affinity with authorship. 

Shortly after Tony completed his studies at 
Cranton, Anne’s suggestion bore fruit. The boy 
had returned home to Ranstead where he discov- 
ered that the local public library was looking for a 
junior assistant. He immediately applied for this 
position which paid £120 per annum and would 
afford opportunity for him to pursue his literary 
ambitions. A few days later he was interviewed 
and employed. 


After a few years of experience, Tony reached 
the ripe old age of twenty-four and decided to try 
for the position as head librarian of the borough of 
Moor Park. The salary offered was £320. Though 
long established, the Moor Park library was not 
noted for its efficiency. Its librarian was retiring 
after many years of service and the library com- 
mittee was bent on employing a bright young man 
who could reorganize and rejuvenate the system 
and bring the library to the forefront. 

Since he did not write a good library hand, 
Tony submitted a typewritten application and the 
three required testimonials to the secretary of the 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


ety peg ang An exasperating month dragged 
ast before the welcome news came that he had 
a selected for an interview. 

There followed a few tortured days before the 
actual interview took place. Tony had to get the 
Moor Park position. The reason? He wanted to 
marry his childhood sweetheart. 

On the fateful morning Ton 
at the Moor Park town hall to 
didates already waiting. 

In Britain there is a superstition that the candi- 
date who remains the longest in the committee 
room is certain of appointment. Consequently, the 
candidates timed each other as closely as would 
touts at a race track. As third on the list, Tony sat 
with a sick feeling while the first two were inter- 
viewed. One of them took only five minutes. That 
was encouraging. The second man consumed fif- 
teen minutes of the committee's time and came out 
looking smug and well pleased with himself. This 
disconcerted Tony so much that when he was 
ushered into the committee room by the porter, 
he was il! at ease, apprehensive, and in the depths 
of depression. Needless to say, he did not distin- 
guish himself in the committee chamber. He was 
greeted with a “Good afternoon, Mr. Webb’ by 
the committee chairman who, he discovered, was a 
woman. He smiled cheerfully and replied, “Good 
afternoon.” There were two other women and two 
men on the committee. The chairman opened the 
procedings by asking, “Now, Mr. Webb, can you 
tell us why you want this appointment ?”’ 

This question should have been anticipated but 
Tony was immediately thrown off balance and re- 
plied, “Well, it's more than a £100 above my 
present salary.” There were smiles and titters 
around the table. One of the men guffawed openly. 
Tony endeavored to recover himself by adding, 
“Of course there are other reasons.” 


Tony learned afterwards that he spent exactly 
seven minutes with the committee. His memory 
was faulty over the details of the interview but he 
knew that he was in a daze most of the time and 
that many of the questions put to him were trivial 
and required only yes or no answers. The commit- 
tee dismissed him and he went out to the waiting- 
toom feeling very low. 


After the interviews were completed, all six of 
the anxious applicants remained in the waiting- 
room for about twenty minutes. According to time- 
honored custom, one, and only one, of them would 
be called back into the committee room to be con- 
gratulated on his appointment. Soon, the porter 
came out and asked one of the applicants to return 
to the committee room. This indicated that Tony 
Webb had lost the appointment. But as he started 
for the door, the porter returned and announced, 
“Mr. Webb, will you come with me, please.” As 
the flabbergasted Tony hustled along the passage, 
the porter turned to him and said, “Congratula- 
tions, sir. I hope you'll be happy with us.” Tony 
agg had the job as borough librarian of Moor 
Park. 


Webb appeared 
nd five other can- 
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SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 


IN MODERN DRESS 


A SAMPLING OF From the principal libraries of the world, the manu- 
AVAILABLE SERIES scripts, books, periodicals and newspapers so essential to 
research are brought to you through the modern services 
English Books Before 1640. of University Microfilms. Rare and often inaccessible 
records are convenient and economical to provide. They 


, ae ‘ : ; 
American Periodicals Prior to lend stature to your research facilities—make possible 


1850. : ‘ 
the completion of scholarly investigations which might 
English Literary Periodicals. otherwise be impractical due to the time and cost in- 
Current Periodicals. volved in traveling to the sources. 


In addition to the broad scope of 
material presently available, Univer- 
L'Osservatore Romano. sity Microfilms is prepared to fulfill 


Irish Newspapers Prior to 1750. 


specific assignments in the principal 
libraries of Europe through its Lon- 


Government Documents. 


History of Painting. don office or other existing arrange- 


Rhetoric and Elocution. ments. 





For detailed information about special services 
and titles extant, write for this catalog. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s , 
new “snap-out” headings are the most con- _, 
venient, most readable, and most completely = 
up-to-date catalog guide headings available ™ 
to libraries. - 
Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 ° 
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Demco tabs are pressboard reinforced to the ™ 
top—never break or crack. No rivets to ° 
catch on cards. Guides are half-cut left, ~ 
right, and center, or full-cut center. 
Write for prices and free samples: 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving # 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 2 
now enable you to increase your present ; 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of # 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 2 
steel shelving, or by making complete & 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 
with regular shelves. e 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you % 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book § 
+ Drawers can substantially increase your 3 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


( * Trade Mork) 
a 
W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 




















Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING » MULTI-TIER 2 





ee. 





t BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES % 
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“The most important 


reference book of the year.” 


— WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


THE NEW CENTURY 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 


— 


ie Neu 
ENTURY 
LOPED 


i AE 





Qa Seven years in preparation . . . costing 
over $500,000 . . . the work of Clarence L. Barn- 
hart and hundreds of specialists. 

"—F” The first single, complete, authoritative 
source of information, arranged by name, about 
people, events, places, ideas, achievements, art, 
literature, music, etc. 

QF A milestone in the organization and presen- 
tation of human knowledge. Over 100,000 entries, 
over 1,000,000 specific facts, alphabetically 
arranged, with 20,000 cross references. 

f—F A whole library in a single comprehensive 
work. Three beautiful volumes, each volume 
74%" x 11” x 23g”. Handsome, durable library 
binding. Gold stamping. 4370 pages. Price $39.50 
the set. 














An avalanche of praise 
from librarians, 
educators and critics: 


“‘No library, large or small, can be with- 
out it. A magnificent publishing achieve- 
ment. There is nothing comparable in 
existence.” — Professor Albert C. Baugh, 
Chairman English Dept., University of 
Pennsylvania. 


“Important for all libraries.’’ 
—Alice Hackett, Publishers’ Weekly. 


“Should be acquired by almost all libra- 
ries. Has every indication of careful and 
enlightened editorship.” — Library Journal. 


“A stupendous job and an invaluable 

one. These volumes are well made, well 

printed and meticulously edited.” 
—Alice Dixon Bond, Boston Herald. 


“Equal to 5 or 6 yards of other reference 
books. We use it to advantage every day, 
and it holds the place of honor nearest our 
telephone.” — Forrest B. Spaulding, Librari- 
an, Nashua (N. H.). Public Library. 


“A mine of information. It is at once a 
biographical dictionary, a geographical dic- 
tionary, a literary handbook, a companion 
to world history, a Biblical guide, and a 
mine of information, from every period.” 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


“Of inestimable value in small libraries, 
where choice of reference material is nec- 
essarily limited, and in well-equipped pri- 
vate libraries, schools, and colleges.” 
—Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service. 


A ‘C APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
C 35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 











Awards 





N HONORARY doctor of laws degree from Mc- 

Master University in Hamilton, Ontario, was 
awarded to Freda F. Waldron, chief librarian of 
the Hamilton Public Library, for her work with the 
library and with the Canadian Library Association, 
which she helped organize in 1946. 

One of the second annual Howard W. Blakeslee 
Awards of $500, established by the American 
Heart Association in honor of the late science edi- 
tor of the Associated Press, was presented to Dr. 
William A. Brams for his book, Managing Your 
Coronary. 


OBITUARIES 


September 3. FRANCIS KEESE WyNKoop Drury, 
retired Nashville, Tennessee, city librarian; author 
of several books on literary and library subjects; 
after suffering a stroke; in Nashville; seventy- 
three. 

September 4. IRwin EDMAN, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Columbia University and 
author of many ks and articles on philosophy, 
psychology, and literature; of a heart attack; in 
New York City; fifty-seven. Professor Edman 
served as philosophy editor of the radio symposium 
“Invitation to Learning” and participated in other 
educational programs. His many books include 
Fountainheads of Freedom, The Philosophy of San- 
tayana, Philosopher's Holiday, and Under What- 
ever Sky. 

September 5. Maj. GEN. DAvip PRescoTT Bar- 
ROWS, former president of the University of Cali- 
fornia; educator, soldier, civic leader, author; of a 
heart attack; in San Francisco, California; eighty- 
one. General Barrows was author of a number of 
books, including a history of the Philippine Islands 
and a report on a visit to Africa. 

September 5. LAWRENCE Perry, a journalist for 
more than fifty years and author of ten books and 
a play; in Glen Ridge, New Jersey; seventy-eight. 
September 12. HELEN NICOLAy, author, artist, 
and linguist; in Washington, D.C.; eighty-eight. 
Miss Nicolay was the author of twenty-one books, 
many of them for children and five of them biog- 
raphies of Presidents of the United States. She also 
wrote a biography of her father, John G. Nicolay, 
who served as Lincoln's personal secretary during 
the Civil War, and completed the last of the ten- 
volume Life of Lincoln on which her father had 
collaborated with John Hay. 

September 14. Ettas OLAN JAmMgs, professor 
emeritus of English at Mills College; author and 
floriculturist; in San Francisco, California; seventy- 
five. The latest of Professor James’ many books, 
published last year, was the story of Cyrus and 
Susan Mills, founders of Mills College. 

September 15. RALPH E. GOULD, one-time general 
store proprietor, who won fame as a writer of 
homespun Maine reminiscences; in Skowhegan, 
Maine; eighty-four. The books of Mr. Gould, 
uncle of country journalist John Gould of Lisbon 


’ 
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Falls, include Yankee Storekeeper, Yankee Drum- 
mer, and Yankee Boyhood. 

September 18. NicHots N. MaARTINOVITCH, 
scholar of Middle Eastern literature, art, and his- 
tory; in New York City; seventy-one. Dr. Martino- 
vitch published eighty-nine works, including sev- 
eral books. The latest, ““Mihri Khatoum, the Per- 
sian Poetess,”’ is scheduled for early publication in 
London. Among Dr. Martinovitch’s activities was 
the preparation of descriptions for Near Eastern 
art treasures in the New York Public Library, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and other institu- 
tions, ; 

September 19. FREDERIC WHITMORE, poet, trans- 
lator, journalist; in Long Meadow, Massachusetts; 
one hundred two. Mr. Whitmore’s outstanding 
achievement in literature was his translation and 
modernization of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. He 
was the author of several volumes of verse and 
prose and translated a number of works from the 
Italian. 

September 22. Muriet DENISON, author of a 
number of books for teen-agers, including the 
Suzannah series; in Toronto, Canada. Under the 
pen mame of FRANCES NEWTON, Mrs. Denison 
was a contributor to a number of United States 
magazines. 

September 26. CoUNT CHARLES DE BEAUPOIL DE 
SAINT-AULAIRE, pre-World War II French diplo- 
mat and author of such books as The Mythology of 
Peace, The Confessions of an Old Diplomat, and 
a study of Talleyrand; in Perigueux, France; eighty- 
eight. 

September 28. JAMES STREET, author of The 
Gauntlet, Tap Roots, and other best-selling novels; 
after a heart attack; in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; fifty. Mr. Street, who turned to full-time 
writing after ordination at nineteen as the youngest 
Baptist minister in the United States, wrote a series 
of five historical novels about the Dabney family 
in Civil War days and produced such books as 
The Velvet Doublet, The High Calling, and Good- 
bye, My Lady, his most recent work. 

September 30. JETER ALLEN ISELy, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Princeton University; of a heart 
attack; in Princeton, New Jersey; forty-one. Pro- 
fessor Isely was coauthor of German Military 
Power and Marines and Amphibious War and au- 
thor of Horace Greely and the Republican Party, 
1853-1861. 





First edition of the Toledo Blade, pre- 
served in a laminated glass unit at Toledo 
Public Library. 
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“Yalumize”’ Nour Periodicals 
this Thrifty Way 


Use the Gaylord “Case Binder method” 
for arranging periodicals in volumes— 
at low cost. 


Have your periodicals available for 


easy reference in attractive binders! 


These pictures were taken of a “Case 
Binder Project’ at Orange Coast 
College Library, Costa Mesa, Calli- 


fornia. Over 4,000 volumes were 


processed by this simple, proved 


method. 


Find out how easy it is to have at- 
tractive periodical volumes! Write 


to either office for “Case Binder” 


information. Student cilects one FI the finished 
volumes for reference. 


lord Brose. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. . STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICES 
IN LIBRARIES 


Acquisitions, Cataloging, Classification, 
Binding, Photographic Reproduction, and 
Circulation Operations 





Maurice F. Tauber and Associates 
This first fundamental text in library technical services is 


now published. It is a book invaluable for every librarian 
and every library school. 


$6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27 


























FREE CATALOGS 
from McCLURG’S 


¢ 1954 JUVENILE LIST 
* 1954-55 TEEN AGE CATALOG 


Here are two popular catalogs for school and public 
librarians catering to the “young set.” You'll find re- 
views, publishers’ ads and quick-reference indexes .. . 
all designed to help you select the best in reading for 
juveniles and teen agers. 


The titles listed in these two catalogs represent only 
a small part of the books on our stock shelves. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your catalogs! 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
1844-1954 ...110 Years of Service 
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New and Recent Vantage Books 
Of Unusual Interest 
To Libraries 


Special Library Discount: 40% 
on 5 or more assorted titles 


Order from Dept. W 


ALASKA CALLING 
Harriet Rossiter 


A magnificently illustrated account of Alaska today. 
Contains fascinating tales and anecdotes about 
Eskimo, Indian, miner, and pioneer. “Must" reading 
for all with an eye toward the North. Just pub- 
lished. $3.50 


HOPE AND HELP IN 
PARKINSON'S DISEASE 
Dr. John C. Button, Jr. 
“The only complete coverage of Parkinsonism 
to come out for the layman. It is thorough, 
simple and straightforward . . . can stand as a 
standard for what laymen’s medical literature 


should be.”—THE PSYCHIATRIC QUARTERLY. 
$4.95 


THE HARMONY SOCIETY 
A 19th-Century American Utopia 
Christiana F. Knoedler 


The first complete account of America’s most suc- 
cessful experiment in communal living. “. . . inter- 
esting and informative.” PITTSBURGH (PA.) 
Press. Illustrated. $3.00 


MUSIC OF THE ANCIENT 
NEAR EAST 
Claire C. J. Polin 
A unique study in the musical field. Says the Bos- 
TON GLOBE: “People seriously interested in 


musical origins will find this book absorbing.” 
Illustrated. $3.00 


PERIL ON PARNASSUS 
William F. Alder 
A scathing, provocative critique of "modern" art 


and its left-wing influences, certain to disturb a 
great many people. Illustrated. Just published. 
$3.00 


BALLROOM DANCING MADE EASY 
Angela M. Rosanova 


A book guaranteed to make wallflowers bloom. 
Contains 80 easy-to-follow diagrams on all basic 
steps, patterns, and routines—fox trot, waltz, rumba, 
tango, samba, conga, etc. ‘ $3.00 


BETTER SALES THROUGH CREDIT 
Joseph L. Wood 

“Written in an informal style and liberally 

studded with anecdotes. The book will be read 

by credit men and women in both large and 

small organizations. It reflects the thinking of 

a working credit man with broad experience 


and a sense of humor.” DuN & BRADSTREET 
SERVICE. $3.00 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
SIMPLY TOLD 


Herman Davis Turner 


Homer's immortal epic presented in simplified form. 
All the drama .. . all the breathless sweep of this 
classic is retained in this modernized treatment. 
Just published. 


THE MAYOR'S WIFE: 
Crusade in Kansas City 
Marjorie Beach 
The gripping biography of a former Kansas City 
mayor who fought the Pendergast machine. “With 
its sparkling wit, pathos, stimulating tone, it is 
a difficult book to put down.” CHRISTIAN ScI- 
ENCE MONITOR. $3.00 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO ACCIDENTS 


Norman Roberts Lykes 


Says the Boston GLoBE: “Solid advice on how 
to avoid accidents.” A highly readable study of 
the accident-prone individual. Shows how emo- 
tional disturbances lead to tragedy on the road, 
in the home and in industry. $2.95 


THE FEMALE SEX HORMONES 
Leon J. DeMerre, Ph.D. 


An authoritative, detailed study of female sex- 
functioning in all its manifold aspects. Sheds new 
light on this vital subject. Written by a noted 
biochemist in an easy-to-read manner. Just Pub- 
lished. $3.50 


MIND AND PERFORMANCE 
Harold Kenneth Fink, Ph.D. 


An important study of learning habits in mammals, 
birds, and reptiles based on four years of extensive 
research. Will make an invaluable addition to your 
psychology bookshelf. Illustrated. Just published. 

$3.00 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
120 West 31 Street, New York 1, N. Y 


The Ryerson Press 
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Geoffrey 


iy OcToBER 1951, shortly before his fourth novel, 
the first to be published in the United States, 
was released here, Geoffrey Cotterell landed in 
New York and started on an informal tour of the 
country. In Buffalo he bought a 1940 Chevrolet 
for $125. About four months and 10,000 miles 
later he sold the car in Atlanta, Georgia, for $180. 
Beyond acknowledging the clear capital gain of 
$55, Mr. Cotterell did not tell his interviewers of 
any other profit he had derived from his tour. 

A mcre detailed description of his findings came 
late last year when Cotterell’s novel Westward the 
Sun was published here. For the novel, told in the 
first person, of an English girl who marries an 
American soldier, reaches its climax when its pro- 
tagonist, Linda Ferrers, arrives as a “war bride’’ 
and details her reactions to the United States. 

The youthful author of this novel was born in 
Southsea, Hampshire, England, November 24, 
1919, to Millicent Louise (Crews) Cotterell and 
Graham Cotterell, a dental surgeon. He was 
christened Alan Geoffrey Cotterell. [Anthony 
Cotterell, his older brother, was a journalist—an 
important factor in Geoffrey's choice of writing as 
a profession. } 

Geoffrey Cotterell received his education from 
Bishop’s Stortford College, a secondary school in 
Hertfordshire. He left this school at the age of 
seventeen, spent about a term at Berlin University 
and then returned to begin studying toward a 
degree in economics at University Co!'sge, London. 
He soon decided, however, that what he really 
wanted to do was write. Early in 1937, therefore, 
he left University College and began to submit 


stories to the pulps. He recalls that he sold one 


almost at once. It was called “She Was a Bad 
One, He Thought,” and brought him £5. After 
that sale, he writes, he “‘lived in a gale of rejection 
slips,” which continued almost unabated until just 
before the war when there was “‘a cletectable im- 
provement.” 

After the outbreak of war he became a gunner 
(1940) in the Royal Artillery attached to anti- 
aircraft units at various stations in the United 
Kingdom, reaching the rank of major in 1943. 
During the postwar occupation he worked in Ham- 
burg with the Control Commission attached to the 
German News Service for whom he went on the 
air in German as “The Voice of the Military Gov- 
ernment” on a question-and-answer program. 

While he was still serving in the war, Cotterell 
wrote his first full-length novel, Then a Soldier. It 
was published in England in 1944, and was very 
well received. 

After the war his second and third novels, This 
Is the Way (1947) and Randle in Springtime 
(1950) were published in England. Cotterell was 
introduced to the American reading public with 
Strait and Narrow in the spring of 1951. It is the 
story of an Englishman driven by political ambition 
and the desire to rise above his social background 
into an unhappy marriage, and of his downfall 
brought about as the result of a tragic liaison with 
the wife of a Dutch underground worker during 
his army service in World War II. British re- 
viewers had praised the book as the work of “a 
devastatingly competent writer with a flair for au- 
thenticity that is little short of ventriloquism” 
(New Statesman and Nation), and at the same 
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time had felt that while the “novel is accomplished 
and credible and sound . . . it leaves no deep im- 
pression” (Times Literary Supplement). Reviewers 
in the United States, however, found the book “‘a 
novel of substance and strength . . . convincing as 
well as highly entertaining” (Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une). 

Geoffrey Cotterell, as are most young writers, 
has been beset by comparisons. In addition to J. P. 

uand, he has reminded a London Daily Tele- 
graph reviewer of Thackeray while the New States- 
man and Nation, in its review of Westward the 
Sun, found that “he comes nearer to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham than any English novelist.” It is perhaps 
significant that he lists both Marquand and Maug- 
ham among his favorite authors. 

Westward the Sun, a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection, was praised by James Hilton in the 
Herald Tribune as “featherweight in its approach, 
and perhaps for that reason worth more than vol- 
umes of set pieces about Anglo-American rela- 
tions.” Other reviewers noted that the ending of 
the novel seemed contrived and expressed the wish 
that Cotterell had expanded Linda's experiences in 
the United States and had dealt more fully with her 
adjustment to our society. Both C. V. Terry in the 
New York Times and Harrison Smith of the 
Saturday Review note that the major problem of the 
novel is Linda Ferrers’ practical imprisonment in 
her social stratum, a class status she is unable to 
break out of in England. Cotterell addresses him- 
self frequently to this social question and makes it 
the focal point of his study of contemporary British 
society as it appears in his novels. 

In 1953 he visited the United States again and 
an article on his previous travels appeared in the 
magazine Holiday for January of that year. Cot- 
terell is a bachelor and, by published accounts, 
highly eligible. He is a six-footer with wavy brown 
hair, grey-blue eyes, and weighs a trim 180 pounds. 
His principal hobby is golf. He lives in a suburb 
of London, is Church of England, and Conservative 
in politics. H. A. HARVEY 
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Add that New Look to 
Your Library with .. 


COLLIER’S BASIC 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


CONTAINS FIVE BIG TITLES which welcome 
COMPARISON, COMPLEMENT THE MODERN 


CURRICULUM and yet are within the range of 
the most modest Book Budget! 


COLLIER’S offers the best... for less 


1. COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PRES TES Yo SE a EH Ae $199.50 * 
A completely NEW MAJOR REFERENCE WORK 

that is receiving wider acceptance weekly from all 
Librarians. 


2. COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 
EE © 9 REIS Re SER EES ee $146.00 * 
A truly global collection of the Great Books of Great 
Men, set in large easy-to-read type with attractive 
Library Binding. 
3. COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 
EE EC OES Sn ES CN $59.00 * 


An ever-timely collection a 611 favorite children’s 
stories selected by experienced Children’s Librarians. 


4. COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER 


TN inc Shs a Sacks SR ca, as ee $17.50 * 


The most functional ready-reference atlas-gazetteer ever 
published. Selected as a “Reference Book of the Year.” 


5. COLLIER’S ANNUAL 
I ines ccsithcteekdeSibPhicbves bccaieselidinnaonibibiiplinnxocasienieihaglh Meena $10.00 * 


A review and record of National aid International 
Events of the Year 1953. 


* Attractive Discounts to Libraries and Schools. Write today for free booklets or a 
set for Examination. Or see them at your state meetings. 


Library Division 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ruth Moore 


Ga ISLAND, THREE MILES LONG, lies in the 
open Atlantic about a mile and a half off 
the shore of Mt. Desert Island, Maine. It was 
settled in the 1780's and people lived there con- 
tinuously until 1927. Among those hardy pioneers 
were the forebears of Ruth Moore, who was born 
on the island July 21, 1903, to Philip and Lovina 
Joyce Moore. 

Miss Moore considers her novel The Weir 
(1943) her first real success. A long poem called 
“The Voyage” which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of Literature in the spring of 1928 was 
her first publication, followed later by several short 
stories in the New Yorker and Harper's Bazaar. 
The thread of those future successes, including the 
novels written since The Weir, can be traced far 
back to those island beginnings. Her mother’s 
— were Joyces from Dublin and Hinckleys 
rom Cape Breton Island. The Gott’s Islanders 
from way back to 1780 had been seagoing men, 
with the mackerel and Grand Banks fleets. 

Miss Moore describes her home and child- 
hood: ‘The Island was a small, self-contained com- 
munity of farmer-fishermen’s families, some eighty- 
five people; we had two churches, and a grade 
school where my brother and two sisters and I 
went for all eight grades. Although we were 
separated from the mainland and at times in the 
winter completely cut off by ice or bad weather, 
I do not recall that we ever underwent much hard- 
ship such as the ‘poor fishermen’s hut’ sort of 
misery which crops up occasionally in fiction and 
which even now visitors to our coast seem puzzled 
not to find. In addition to a herring weir my 
father ran a ‘gang’ of lobster traps, farmed sixteen 
acres of land and kept general store and post office. 
It is true that we seldom had much cash in the 
house but cash wasn’t a commodity. You lived off 
the bounty of the land and never, in all my travels 
across the United States, have I seen a place where 
the land supplied a more bountiful living. Our 
house cost, to build, around seven hundred dollars. 
It had double gables enclosing fourteen rooms, had 
a woodshed, big barn, and outhouses. It was put 
up in 1850 by a man who salvaged the alo 
from the Union River, boards that had floated 
down from the big wasteful mills at the head of 
Blue Hill Bay.” 

After finishing those eight grades on the island, 
Miss Moore attended the high school at Ellsworth, 
Maine, from which she was graduated in 1921. In 
Albany at New York State College for Teachers 
(B.A. 1925) an interest in writing first became 
apparent, at least to her public, when she became 
editor of the State College Quarterly. There fol- 
lowed a variety of activities which included a year 
of teaching, secretarial work in New York and 
California, and the management of a fruit and nut 
ranch there, for five years. On her return to New 
York in 1941, Miss Moore became an editorial 
correspondent and later an associate editor for 
Reader's Digest. 

Of The Weir, Rose Feld, writing in the New 
York Times said, “Miss Moore writes in language 
that captures the sound and heart of her characters 
and tells her tale with the restraint and salty 
humor that is their own.” The Springfield Repub- 
lican said, “The Weir will make a lot of people 
mad, including the summer visitors who like to see 
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the island through a rosy haze. But Miss Moore 
ought not to care. She has done a magnificent job.” 
In 1946 Spoonhandle was published and it had 
thaps the most spectacular success of all her 
ks. It was not only the choice of the Dollar 
Book Club but the iutlowies year Twentieth- 
Century Fox purchased the screen rights and re- 
leased a picture called Deep Waters, based on the 
book, in July 1948. Reviewers disagreed about the 
characters in this novel, some calling them conven- 
tional, or commonplace, but there was agreement 
on the writing. In Saturday Review of Literature, 
George Dangerfield called it “a serious novel and 
a surprising novel. It is so sturdy, forthright and 
kindly and at the same time so deeply pessimistic.” 
Fire Balloon (1948) was chosen by the Family 
Book Club. The New Yorker said, ‘““The elements 
have as usual the more enduring and attractive 
qualities. The trials of a fisherman's two high- 
school age children become a bit soppy before very 
long. Plenty of sturdy coastal characters, all the 
salty dialect you could ask for, and good detail on 
the locale.” Candlemas Bay came out in 1950, and 
in 1952 Jebb Ellis of Candlemas Bay was drafted 
from it, for the older teens, by Morrow Junior 
Books. The adult book was tapped by Literary 
Guild that year and Mary Ross, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune, commented, “A good 
story in the outward sense of excitement, suspense 
and humor. It is more than that in giving you, 
with beautiful explicitness of time and place and 
individuals, a quickened sureness of the impor- 
tance of human beings.” A Fair Wind Home 
(1953) was a choice of the Dollar Book Club. 
John Gould, a staunch State-of-Mainer himself, 
wrote in the New York Times, “Of the many 
Maine residents who have set pen to paper, Miss 
Moore catches the feel of the state and the spirit 
of the people as well as any and better than most.” 
Miss Moore is unmarried. Her hazel eyes have 

a far look and her generous smile is enigmatic. 
She lives now in a house she herself helped to 
build at McKinley, Maine, where she manages her 
farm and rests between books. JEAN BOTHWELL 
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Informative ew fall books | 


Hugh Roy Cullen Indiana Basketball 

Ed Kilman & Theon Wright @ A story Branch McCracken @ The Indiana Uni- 
of American opportunity—the biography versity winning system, explained by the 
of a Texas oil prospector and philanthro- team’s coach. January, $3.95 


pist. November, $4.00 
Speaker’s Treasury 
How to Talk Your Way to Success of Sport Stories 


Harry Simmons @ Explains ways to Herman Masin ® Handbook of speak- 
build one’s “talk power” to get ahead ing techniques and speech materials for 
professionally or socially. Published, $3.95 sports occasions. November, $3.95 





Today’s Isms 


William Ebenstein @ Designed to help the intelligent citizen 
understand the distinguishing features of capitalism, socialism, fas- 
cism, and communism. Just published, $3.95 


Pack Your Leisure with Profit and Pleasure 


Corinne U. Wells @ How to use spare time to have more fun, 
learn a craft or skill, or earn extra income. November, $3.95 


The Guideposts Anthology 


Norman V. Peale, editor @ ‘“Turning-point” experiences of scores 
of famous men and women, in their own words. 


How to Enjoy 365 Days a Year 


John A. Schindler, M.D. @ Workable ways to combat and cure 
the worry habit which so often affects health. 


Published, $3.50 


Published, $3.95 
How to Live Forever 


Harry Gaze ®@ Non-denominational guide with mental and spirit- 
ual exercises for building the will to live. “Recommended for all 
types of libraries.”"—Library Journal. Published, $2.95 











CONSIDER THESE FOR YOUR BUSINESS COLLECTION 


How | Multiplied My Income and Happiness in Selling—Frank Bettger 
Inspiring guide by the author of “How I Raised Myself from Failure to Suc- 
cess in Selling.” Here he stresses practical techniques. November, $3.95 


Winning Personal Recognition—Charles B. Roth 
Easy-to-follow methods for projecting one’s personality and abilities through 
better personal relationships. November, $4.95 


The “How” of Selling Real Estate—Earl B. Teckemeyer 
Dollars-and-cents information useful to every real estate man, whether vet- 
eran or beginner. Explain’ every step in making the sale. 





Published, $4.95 


Adjustment Letters Handbook—John Prout 
A manual on writing “humanized” letters to placate dissatisfied customers, 
showing procedures used by leading firms. Just published, $4.95 


Prices subject to library discount 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. + 70 Fifth Ave. * New York 11, N. Y. 
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Occupational 





Main Headings: TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Literature: 


An Annotated Bibliography 


by Gertrude Forrester 
467 pp. 6" x 94" 1954 $5.00 


This annotated bibliography lists about 1000 books and 
2000 pamphlets alphabetically by occupation. Job titles 
and code numbers are taken from the revised edition 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The annotations in- 
dicate scope of information and the special audience 
for which each publication was prepared. 


Besides the main list of books and pamphlets, other 
sections which will be helpful to both librarians and 
vocational counselors are: Part V on “Pamphlets Pub- 
lished in Series, Arranged According to Publishers of 
Series ;” Part Ill on “Indexing and Filing Literature 
on Occupations;” and these miscellaneous sections in 
Part VI: (1) Charts, Posters, and Visual Aids; (2) 
Choosing a Career; (3) Information about Colleges 
and Schools for Further Training; (4) Occupations for 
the Handicapped; (5) Seeking the Job; and (6) Use 
of Occupational Materials. 


All materials annotated meet at least the major criteria 
set forth by a committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


NOTE: The 1946 and 1948 editions of this work were 

entitled, respectively, Occupations: A Selected List 
of Pamphlets and Occupational Pamphlets: An 
Annotated Bibliography. 


Part | Criteria Used in Compiling This Bibliography 
Part Il How the Annotations Were Prepared 
Part Ill Indexing and Filing Literature on Occupations 
Part IV How to Use the Annotated Bibliography 


Part V Pomphiets Published in Series, Arranged According to 
Publishers of Series 


Part VI Annotated Bibliography 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Ave. 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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Significant Books 
from Syracuse 


THE SOVIET 
REGIME 


W. W. Kulski 


A comprehensive, documented study of 
how Communism is used to mold Russian 
social, cultural, and political life. Profes- 
sor Kulski’s book deals with the family, 
youth, civic duties, courts .. . the citizen 
and the State . . . Russian nationalism 
. . « Communism’s basic attitude toward 
the West. Over 800 pages. $8.00 


THE FIRST 
REPUBLICANS 


Stuart Gerry Brown 


A re-examination of freedom in the light 
of today’s political problems. Dr. Brown 
presents a systematic study of the ideas 
and programs of the original Republicans 
from 1775 to 1805: nature and rights of 
man, religion and the State, education in 
a free society, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, proper domestic and foreign 
policy of a republic. $3.00 


HARVEST 
OF HATE 


Leon Poliakov 


Translated from the French. An analysis 
of the social and psychological impact of 
Nazi crimes against humanity . . . a tragic 
chapter in human depravity . . . almost 
unbelievable, but thoroughly docu- 
mented. Shows how totalitarian rule 
degrades the individual and warps the 
moral fabric of a nation. $3.75 


at bookstores 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 87, University Station 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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OFFERS YOU THIS 


NORBOND 
SPECIAL 


No doubt you'll 
soon be needing 
to replenish your 
supply of Nor- 
bond...the librar- 
ian’s favorite 
a on” plastic 

ake advantage 
of this Special 
Norbond Offer 
now! It’s econom- 
ical to apply 
Norbond with 
the handy Squeeze 
bottle ... . now 
available in this 








Special Offer! 


ORDER 
/ 
QUART 


ORDER 
qd 
QUARTS 





os s: oma of Norbond 
at the Demco low 

price of only $5.25 
GET the handy Squeeze 
Bottle, funnel, applicator 
sticks and brush 50 


for only 
Total $5.75 


Order a 4 quart carton of 
Norbond at Demco econo- 


my price of only $20.00 


GET the handy Squeeze 
Bottle, funnel, applicator 
sticks and four 

brushes absolutely FREE 


Save WMouty.- Order Peday $20.00 


w 
Vv 
> 

Cd 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


FROM AMERICA'S GREATEST 
GARDEN — latest material on 
ornamental woody plants 


The 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
GARDEN BOOK 


By Donald Wyman 
illustrated in color & black & white 


Many different varieties are discussed 
from Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
the Metasequoia to fruits and dwarf 
trees. Topics range from propagation, 
ae covers and cultivation to 





pruning, mulch- 
ing, and shrubs 
and trees which 
prove attractive 
to birds. 


354 pages, $5.95 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 4th Avenue 
New York 3 














BOOKS OF LASTING 


VALUE 


“PINFEATHERS FROM PEGASUS” 


BY GARTH BENTLEY 

Refreshing and relaxing light verse, 

written in a friendly clever style 
$2.50 


“Mr. WHATLEY ENJOYS HIMSELF” 


BY RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Twenty-six delightful stories of that 
popular and lovable character, Mr. 


UII El os osSi Nig aéptncesiceecoti act 5. . $2.50 
“ IMMANUEL” 
BY REV. FRED C. RUFLE 
The story of the living Christ 
$3.50 


“AMAZING GRACE” 
BY DR. L. E. BARTON 
A thought-provoking book on 
Paul 


St. 
$2.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20, Mass. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Not Interested in Books? 
To the Editor: 


I can’t refrain from echoing the sarcasm (and I 
trust I am right, that it really was sarcasm?) in 
Roger H. McDonough’s letter in the September 
issue. Why aren't today’s librarians more inter- 
ested in books? 

Last week the Pacific Northwest Library Associ- 
ation met in Tacoma and had one of the most in- 
teresting and inspiring programs in many years, 
thanks to the contributions of Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore and Margaret Clay, respectively. None-the- 
less, except for Margaret Clay's soul-warming com 
ments on the libraries and librarians she visited 
round the world, there was little said about books. 

Isn’t our stock in trade important enough to us 
to need or deserve comment and discussion? Or 
do we think we already know everything about 
them? 

MILDRED KEITH Horn, Librarian 
Public Library 
Longview, Washington 


You Too? 


{Eptror’s Nore: Mrs. Wankmiller replies to Wayne 
Shirley's ‘‘letter to the editor,’ asking for information in 
the September Wilson Library Bulletin.) 


Dear Mr. Shirley: 

So you, too, have an ALA pin? Mine was given 
me by Corinne Bacon (of book selection and bib- 
liographic fame [and a former editor of The Wil- 
son Company's Standard Catalog series—rD.} who 
said all ALA members had them in the early days 
of the Association. Is there anything in ALA 
annals which would tell when they were discon- 
tinued? I preserve mine as a rarity—it may be the 
only antique I own that will have any value. 

MADELYN C. WANKMILLER 
Supervisor of Work with Children 
Free Public Library 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Lost “Borrowers” 


To the Editor: 

We have “lost” six good books, taken by a 
couple who left town in somewhat of a hurry, | 
understand. The names of the couple are Margaret 
Phillips and her husband, Eugene Phillips. He 
says he is a male nurse and she seems to be a nurse 
of some sort. 

I appealed to the sheriff and he could find no 
track of where they went. I'd certainly appreciate 
any help in locating this couple. 

MARGARET HAMLIN, Librarian 
Park County Free Library 
Cody, Wyoming 
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Tributes to Mr. Wilson 


I know that you have been distressed about Mr. 
Wilson’s passing. What a wonderful contribution 
he has made to the library world. I’m sure many a 
librarian was saved a nervous breakdown by the 
tools which he worked out and made available in 
so generous a way to the library world. 

MARGARET MILLER 
Head, Work with Children 
Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library 


“The name H. W. Wilson is to bibliography 
what Webster is to dictionaries, Bartlett to quota- 
tions.” 

(From the column to Halsey H. Wilson, 
in the New York Times, 3:2:54) 


. much more than that as I would like to state 
to those who are keeping alive the work he started. 
I was an untrained in bookselling young woman in 
1928 in a hamlet inimical to books and what they 
mean and when I wrote asking for the price on the 
Cumulative Index 1 had a wonderful reply from 
Mr. Wilson to the effect that the index would be 
sent to me on a charge based on the amount of 
business I expected to do and in reply to that letter 
I wrote saying how new I was and Mr. Wilson 
sent that miracle of a bookseller’s tool to me for 
the smallest possible amount and—as well—paid 
the freight. No longer a bookseller, I have that 
wonderful index, and the column from the New 
York Times. . . is pasted safely inside. 

Dora INGRAM 
Ugh! 


To the Editor: 


Ugh! Have just read “Thoughts to Sustain a 
Librarian Through the Rigors of Her Profession” 
in the September Bulletin. 

Can we have some thoughts to sustain the pa- 
trons who suffer the rigors of such a librarian? 

HERBERT E. WINN, Librarian 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Public Library 


Abh! 


Dorothy Winch, an elementary school librarian 
in Valley Stream, New York, has written a far- 
from-elementary article for Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, September 1954, which we almost didn’t read 
because of the mass of footnote references. But 
then, when we overcame our phobia for the little 
numbered fine print additives, we were glad she 
had ’em, to give the source of the remarkable col- 
lection of apt quotations she wrote the article 
around. Be sure to read it: “Thoughts to Sustain 
a Librarian Through the Rigors of Her Profes- 
sion,” page 47 

THE TEE-PEE 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Colorful Job 
To the Editor: 

Please suggest to Miss Sturgeon, and others who 
find libraries insufficiently colorful, that a visit to 
the military libraries might be a angios.g 

We have easy chairs, good lights, and plenty of 
ash trays; a coke machine; color in furniture, book 
shelves, and drapes, as well as in book jackets; a 
revolving rack with pocket books and government 
pamphlets; plants and flowers. 

(Continued on page 212) 
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TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 
IRREMOVABLE SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS, FOR VERTICAL 


Aard-back 
Biuders 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


DOCTOR KILBOURNE COMES 
HOME 


By Dorothy Worley ...... $2.50 
A TIME FOR LOVE 

by Susan D, Winkler ..... $2.50 
DOUBLE-CROSS RANCH 

by Stuart Brock .......... $2.50 
December 
CALLING DOCTOR MERRYMAN 

by Margaret Howe ........ $2.50 
SEVEN MEN .FOR NELDA 

by Joan Sargent .......... $2.50 
LOBO BRAND 

by Oscar J. Friend ......... $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Revistered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 
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. FLY WITH ME 
TO INDIA 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson, author of 
House of Earth, Prince of Egypt, The 
Brother * The fascinating diary of an 
American woman's visit to independent 
India, She stalked Nehru with a box 
camera, shared a tiny train compartment 
with forty others, saw many strange 
forms of worship—and reported all with 
freshness and excitement. $2 


THE PURE 
IN HEART 


A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN SAINTS 
AND SAINTLINESS 


By W. E. Sangster * This illuminating 
book explores the development of the 
idea of holiness, from its beginnings with 
the Old Testament prophets to the twen- 
tieth century — explaining the character 
of the saint and the procedure of saint- 
hood. $4.50 
> 


THE LORD'S 
HORSEMAN 


JOHN WESLEY THE MAN 


By Umphrey Lee * The human story of 
the man John Wesley — understandingly 
told, sometimes in his own words — 
brings to life a great man who felt 
compelled to preach the Word of God 
everywhere to all men. Told by a prom- 
inent Methedist minister, the chancellor 
of Southern Methodist University. Re- 
vised and reissued. $2.75 


ABINGDON PRESS ° 
Nashville 2 


Tennessee 
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(Continued from page 211) 
Our books range from Principles of Transistor 
Circuits to Mickey Spillane (in paper covers). 
Our clientele is not limited to the highly selected 
group that is Air Force personnel; there are also 
wives and children and, sometimes, mothers and 
fathers. 
The military librarian has not only the most 
colorful library; she has also the most colorful job. 
Mrs. Mixes A. BarTLetr, Librarian 
Mather Air Force Base 
Mather Field, California 


Old Terminology 


To the Editor: 


Recommended new subject headings that ap- 
peared in recent library journals were used in cata- 
loging our new books. Some of the old terminol- 
ogy is antiquated or inadequate for present needs. 

As an example, Skis and ski running has been 
replaced by Skis and skiing. 1 can imagine saying 
to a group of young people standing around out- 
side a ski lodge, “Let's get our sss and go ski 
running.” And an excited chorus, “Where—but, 
but, but—where did you come from?’’ Conscious 
of having made a faux pas (pronounced fox pass) 
I would mumble, “Out of some old library catalog. 
Don't let Skis and ski running confuse you. I am 
really only a bookworm at heart. Don’t you wish 
you were a book?” Whereupon a cheerful youth, 
who had been blowing long white feathers into the 
winter atmosphere left off with half a breath and 
replied, ““What are we waiting for? Come, let's go 
skiing while there is still a lot of that wonderful 
white stuff called snow on the ground.” 

The moral of this short tale is to never use an 
obsolete subject heading when a new one expresses 
the meaning more perfectly. 

VILETTE O. LAWRENCE, Library Teacher 
Walter R. Dolan Junior High School 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Recruiting Material 


Please assist the American Association of School 
Librarians Recruitment Committee by sending the 
following material to the chairman, Wilma Ben- 
nett, 948 South Paseo Street, Covina, California: 


1. Leaflets on school librarianship as an occupation, 
ublished by state or local associations or made up 
or your own school. 

. Information and announcements from schools offer- 
ing courses for school librarianship, with a statement 
from each school as to its satiation by its own 
state department of education, state teacher certifica- 
tion or licensing division, accreditation by an ac- 

crediting association such as North Central, and 
accreditation by American Library Association. 

3. State and/or local requirement for the certification 

or licensing of school librarians. 

4. Accounts of individual and group activities in re- 
cruiting for school librarianship. 

5. Names and addcesses of officers and sponsors of stu- 
dent library assistants’ organizations. A brief history 
of the group and statement of its activities and ob- 
jectives would also be welcome. 


N 


If sufficient response comes in, the committee 
will endeavor to compile information and have it 
published in current periodicals, It is hoped that 
every state, county, and city school library super- 
visor and every director of a library science depart- 
ment or school of librarianship will send informa- 
tion on all topics. All librarians interested, please 
also send information on library training schools 
and license requirements. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 











Dear Friend: 


Training sales managers in how to train salesmen has substantially 
increased sales results for a number of American businesses. 

The businessman’s approach to teaching others to teach is basically 
similar to that of most educators, but includes some interesting showmanship. 

I had an opportunity recently to observe a sales training instructor 
demonstrate to 22 Branch Sales Managers how best to train each Branch 
Manager’s own group of salesmen. 

The business of these men is selling crackers and cookies, but the 
instructor, in order to demonstrate a sales training technique, was toaching 
each Branch Manager how to tie (with electrical cord) an ““Underwriter’s” knot. 

The instructor showed one manager how to do it, but the manager was 
utterly unable to duplicate the tying of this relatively simple knot after 
careful observation. 

The instructor explained, in very precise language, to another manager 
how to tie this simple knot, yet the manager was unable to duplicate the 
knot after this careful explanation. 

Yet later, when the instructor combined a demonstration for visual 
effect with an exact description of how to tie the knot, and gave the men 
time to practise, he got good results. This was done to demonstrate 
to these Sales Managers the importance of showing as well as telling, and 
of getting their men to practise approved methods. 

Encyclopaedia reference in the school, guides both students and 
teachers into this effective combination of accurate statement and visual 
illustration, plus an opportunity to practise. The school itself is the 
practice-ground. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, above all others, provides a wealth of 
visual material, along with the text. There are, in BRITANNICA, 33,432 
illustrations, drawings, maps, charts and visual guides. It is the most widely 
quoted of all encyclopaedias. It is so universally accepted as an authority 
that courts of law admit ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA as evidence. The more 
you can guide your teachers and students to the habit of encyclopaedia- 
reference, the more you employ a tested combination of the visual, 
the auditory and the motor. 

Sincerely, 


(Coxe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
November titles, ready late Oct., $2.50 each: 


THE HEART KNOWS WHY 
by Nora Newcomb 
In thee Louisiana sugar-cane country, a girl has 
to choose between a dark, romantic man from 
the bayous and a big, blond Viking shrimp 
fisherman. 


THE HIGH ROAD by Mary Douglas Warren 
A young scientist on a secret atomic mission 
runs into completely unscientific complications 
of the heart. 


TIDEWATER by Warren Howard 
A lovely girl from Maryland's Eastern Shore, 
and her New York sweetheart who cannot un- 
derstand her attachment to a run-down old 
house and her ancestral traditions. 


HORSE HEAVEN by Chuck Stanley 
A blazing tale of the wild horse country. ; 
of the man who went there to seek horses for 
the army, and fell headlong into mighty ad- 
venture. 


LONGHORN EMPIRE by Leslie Scott 

A fast-shooting tale of the Old West when both 
the land and the longhorn herds belonged to 
any man with the daring to take them. 


MURDER WITHOUT REGRET 
by E. Louise Cushing 


Two old friends meet at an engagement party, 
just in time to see a joyous celebration become 
a wake! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
—- dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,900 en- 
tries a me | the most careful eapeton, ot 


a words. 300 terms illustrated 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





A Monk Tells “All” about 


MEN 
IN SANDALS 


By Richard Madden 


With the recent appearance of many 
best-sellers written by monks, there's a 
new interest in aa “goes on behind 
monastery walls.” This whimsical ex- 
pose of life in the modern monastery 
tells the complete—and often hilarious 
—story of “the making of a monk’’ for 
every interested reader. In gingerly 


chuckled-laden fashion, it explains why 
anyone would become—and enjoy being 
—a monk in this modern day and age! 

$2.50 








A New Translation in 


English Prose... 
THE PSALMS 


Translated by James A. Kleist 
and Thomas J. Lyman 


This new translation of the Psalms in rhythmical, 
modern prose English was done with the average 
reader in mind. Aiming to serve a more practical! 
devotional and meditative purpose, the translators 
chose the “simple, straight-forward language of 
everyday life’ instead of the language of poetry, 
so that everyone reading the Psalms today will 
understand their meaning while appreciating the 
venerable beauty of the ancient religious songs. 
$4.00 





FATIMA: IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY 


Costa Brochado; translated 
by George Boehrer 


The 1917 apparitions at Fatima, Por- 
tugal, anticipated a remarkable religious 
rowth in the Portuguese people. This 
ok pieces together facts in the history 
of Portugal to demonstrate irrefutably 
that these appearances of the Mother of 
God strengthened the Church in Por- 
tugal while the rest of the world was 

accepting the despair of irreligion. 
In preparation 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 





= 


A HALO FOR GOMEZ 


By John Lavin « A historical biography 
of Venezuela’s famous and complex dictator. 
The most comprehensive and authoritative 
book on Venezuela yet published in English. 
Covers early history; geography; religion; 
laws; customs; natural resources; development 
of the petroleum industry, most important 
factor in the country’s economy. 

November $5.00 


BRIGHTER SUN 


By Greene B. Buster © ‘This historical 
novel based on the life of author's grand- 
father is a graphic portrayal of slavery from 
the inside, the struggles and yearnings of 
those in chains who dreamed and suffered. 
November $4.00 


SOFT SHOULDERS 


By Don Wellman ¢ A humorous effort 
to teach more people how to drive more 
safely. Gives a clear and precise method for 
teaching, with helpful hints on parking, shift- 
ing, hand signals—for the especial benefit of 
women drivers! November $2.50 


THE ENCHANTED WOOD 


By Janet Pollock Graham « An unusual 
Christmas story for youngsters. Santa’s ad- 
ventures would make a weaker man tremble, 
but the little red elf is always there to protect 
him. November $2.50 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHINESE 
MANDRAKE AND OTHER STORIES 


By Ida Diana Ekberg « Highly original 

short stories with variety in subject matter to 

suit every mood. Oriental overtones. 
November $2.00 


PAGEANT PRESS 


CREATIVE REALISM: A New Method of Winning 


By Rolf Alexander « Explains the creative potentialities of 
the mind, with clear, specific techniques for cultivating mental 
power and imagination. Practical, applicable to any field of en- 
deavor, it opens unbelievably vast new horizons. October $5.00 


THE DOCTOR'S SECRET 


By Dorothy Louise Dern « = Science- 
fiction with a psychological theme. Vivid 
characterization, exciting fantasy, and a rare 
laboratory experiment combine to give this 
book wide reader appeal. November $2.50 


MOUNTAIN MATING 


By Marian Parker © An ingenious, col- 
orful tale of the lives, loves, and intrigues of 
the Great Smoky Mountains, centered around 
a valuable emerald found but subsequently 
stolen. Mountain dialect, rich in primitive, 
earthy humor. November $4.00 


PAMELA OF ECHO GLEN 


By Jennie McAlpine @ The adventures 
and loves of petite, auburn-haired, brown- 
eyed Pamela Pettigrew, most ingenious young 
woman ever to take up homesteading in 
Canada. November $2.50 


FAMILY OF DESTINY 
By Dr. Charles L. Tarter « An engross- 


ing and warmly entertaining story of an un- 
usual Negro family, whose problems and 
pleasures are ruled in matriarchal fashion by 
Laura Jenkins. Presents the intelligent Negro 
approach to progress for his race through edu- 
cation and solid family living. 

November $3.50 


SCANDAL AT DAYBREAK 
By Elizabeth West Wallace « A story 


alive and compelling with a message of its 
own. Ruthless ambition; a mother's love in- 
tense, reckless and daring; a mind scheming 
and calculating—these combine to bridge the 
gulf between squalor and the Negro socially 
elite. Refreshing in its simplicity, enlighten- 
ing in its sociological approach. 

November $3.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, ENG, 130 w. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Chopters in their life stories told by 
BABE RUTH GRANDMA MOSES 
LINDBERGH W. C. HANDY 
AGNES DE MILLE KATHARINE CORNELL 

and 18 others 


WE GREW UP 
IN AMERICA 


Compiled by 
ALICE |. HAZELTINE 


The inspiring true stories of how 
determination and talent turned 
hardships and disappointments into 
the compensating joys of our way 
of life —in America, the only place 
you can find such wonderful op- 
portunities! 

For teen-agers, their parents and 
leaders; for home, school, church, 
and public libraries; for all young 
people seeking encouragement and 
vocational guidance. And a perfect 
gift. November 8th, $2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 





e A New Horn Book Publication 


CAROLINE M. HEWINS: 
HER BOOK 


containing 
A MID-CENTURY CHILD 
AND HER BOOKS * 


by Caroline M. Hewins. With an 
Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore 


CAROLINE M. HEWINS AND 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


by Jennie D. Lindquist. With an 
Introduction by Frederic G. Melcher 


Illustrated with twenty pictures from the 
books Miss Hewins loved, her own “Mid- 
Century Child” and the complete Third Hew- 
ins Lecture emphasize the gay, festival spirit 
she brought to her tasks as Librarian at the 
Hartford Public Library from 1875 to 1926. 
This limited edition will not be reprinted, so 
please reserve your copies now. November 
15th. Green cloth binding. $3.50 


Order from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 


* Originally published by Macmillan, 1926, Now o.p. 
LS LS SN eee 
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Write For 
These 


John D. Gordon’s Nathaniel Hawthorne, The 
Years of Fulfilment, 1804-1853, a 50-page printed 
catalog of the New York Public Library's exhibi- 
tion of Hawthorne first editions, manuscripts, and 
autograph letters from its Berg Collection, may be 
ordered at 90 cents a copy from the library, at Fifth 
Avenue and 42d ~ - York. 


Copies of the 1954 Theatre Annual, list price 
$1.50, are available to libraries at $1, on request 
to: Theatre Annual, Post Office Box 935, Grand 
Central Station, New a 


Proceedings of the 1954 conference of the Cana- 
dian Library Association may be ordered at $1, 
while supply lasts, from: Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Executive Office, Room 40, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the Young Folks Book Club, a voluntary pro- 
gram for students, participating teachers and 
school librarians help encourage pupil ownership 
of books. The club’s four monthly selections are 
pre-tested for age levels. For information, address 
the Young Folks Book Club, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, New ae | 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library has released a new 
(third) edition of its publication, Reference Books, 
a hundred-page selected and annotated list of 493 
research tools, aimed at helping the general public 
to use libraries expeditiously. Single copies are $1; 
in quantities of ten or more, cost is 80c a copy. 
Orders should be addressed to the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 


land. 
a 8 
“A Literary Map of Minnesota,” prepared by the 
Minneapolis English Teachers Club to provide 
funds for scholarships for professional training is 
available from Mildred E. Ward, 2905 Dean 
Boulevard, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota. The map 
illustrates many of the eighty books by Minnesota 
authors or about the state which are listed below it. 
Cost of the map, which was designed by Eugene V. 
Martz, is $1.50. s 


Additional copies of the endpaper maps from 
The Dam by Murray Morgan are available for the 
asking. Address your request to the Library Service 
Department, the Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th 
Street, New York 17. 


To the extent of supply, the “Books Across the 
Sea Supplementary List” of books selected to pre- 
sent a Ya of life and current interest in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain, issued some eight times an- 
nually, is available at 5 cents in stamps for each 
issue from the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States, 19 “s"o Street, New York 22. 


(Continued on page 220) 
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(Save 


(Save: 
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1__PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK COVERS 2PLASTI-KLEER 


EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 4__PLASTI-KLEER® 


PHONOW ae JACKET PROTECTORS 5__BRO-DART 
: Over 


BOOK TRUCK 6._MARKING BOARD 
Can‘t be matched (Save: Cataloger’s time) 
for price) 


7—TAPES PRESSURE SENSITIVE—ALL USES 


8B_PLASTI-LAC* BOOK SPRAY(“% 9_BIND-ART* 


+4 
ADHESIVE WW 10__.CARDS, POCKETS, SUPPLIES 
& (Save: Quality at best price) 











MAKE THE MOST of your “end-of-year” funds . . . by ordering 
Bro-Dart Budget Savers NOW! Start 1955 with a full supply of the 
items you need for your library. (Don’t lose hard won budget dollars.) 


(Save: 75% rebinding costs) 


SY) 
. DELUXE BINDERS 3-BOOK-AID 


(Save: Binder replacement loss) 


(Save: Least expensive book repair tape) 


existing methods of reinforcing records) 


(Save: Repair juveniles and pamphlets for 1c) 


(Save: Cataloger’s time) (Save: Rebinding costs) 


RDER EITHER WAY: a) Immediate Delivery. Bill now. 


b) Immediate Delivery. Bill after January 1. 





BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


Da’ LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 E. ALPINE STREET 


. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif 
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QUALITY AT THE BEST PRICE 
Why Pay More? 


-.. when you can get quality products 
at best price . . . by ordering from 
Bro-Dart. For example, check your 
1954 Bro-Dart Catalog and see how 
much you save on the following items: 












BOOK 
POCKETS 














BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Library Service Division 
65 East Alpine Street 


p¢ 
Newark 5, N. J. ee) 


[) Please send new Bro-Dart Catalog 
NS Be NE a a neo 
I SOG sie Fes ian a aia ar 






















Good reading 3 
(} for growing boys. 





PLATT & MUNK 
Just Published 


THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 


Edited by Watty Piper; illustrated by The 
Haumans. A brand new edition of the wonder- 
ful childhood classic about a brave litile engine 
that chugged its way to success. Colored illus- 
tration on every page. Ages 4 to 8. $1.00 


THE FUN OF BEING GOOD 


By Elizabeth Hebert Childs. Parents wil! wel- 
come this novelty activity book designed to 
stimulate good habits. The 120 beautifully col- 
ored picture stamps are rewards to be omg in 
the book when the child performs his daily 
activities satisfactorily. Ages6to9. $1.25 


THE GATEWAY TO STORYLAND 
Edited by Watty Piper; illustrated by Eula- 


lie. A new edition of an old favorite. 21 favorite 
stories and verses. Gingerbread Boy, Peter Rab- 
bit, Gingham Dog & Calico Cat, Mr. Pig Goes 
to Market, etc. Over 150 sparkling full-color 
illustrations make this the outstanding child’s 
book of the year. Ages 4to 8. $2.50 


ANIMAL STORY BOOK 
Edited by Watty Piper; illustrated by Wes- 
ley Dennis. A handsome, large-size gift volume 
for al! children who want to make friends with 
and learn about animals. Magnificent illustra- 
tions in color on every page. Ages 6to 12. $2.50 


At all book and department stores. 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO.. INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
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It starts with a question—just one. “How 


does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders. She knows she'll find the answer in 
Tue Book or KNow.ence. And in a few sec- 
onds she has it .. . in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern. But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds ...and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
. . . stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 

Put into use, THe Book or KNnowLepcE 
... with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references 
. . . is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 

Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of Taz Book or KNowLepce. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier E; 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of 


clopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Popular Science, 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you'll recommend to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 


New! BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 
Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 
citement and adventure. 

THE BUTIONS AT THE ZOO—Preprimer. .. $1.28 

BUTTONS AND. THE PET Ps 133 

BUTTONS AT THE FARM—lIst G. 1.40 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, these easy-to-read books capture the 
flavor of the West. Color illustrations. 


COWBOY SAM—(6yr. olds) .. $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY— 
(6yr. olds) 1.28 


yrs.) 1.32 
COWBOY SAM A 

(6 & 7 yrs.) (New 32 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 

RODEO (7 & 8 yrs.) .... 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 

FAIR (New) (7 &8 yrs.) . 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND THE ; 

RUSTLERS—(8 to 10 yrs.) . 1.68 
COWBOY SAM AND THE 
INDIANS—(8 to lOyrs.).... 1.68 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 


In today’s world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child’s viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 
olds. Illustrated in color. Each book $1.68 
KISH OF INDIA 
Mysterious India 
ALPINE PATHS 
Switzerland stories 
FOREST AND FIORDS 
Northern 
TEMPLE TOWN TO aos 
TOKYO. Japanese life 
TO LONDON, TO 
LONDON. England 
today 
HERE’S CARLOS OF VS 
MEXICO. Modern 


Mexico 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 


A series of whimsical stories about every- 

day happenings that charm the youngsters. 

Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 

JERRY (Crepetee) $1.28 

JERR RIDING (6 yr. olds) ::: r 
RRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) °.. 

JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New 

ERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) 


Complete description of these and many other Good 


ooks for ildren—science, biography, travel, 
character building, adventure, social studies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY ° PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39 








Meetings 


Courses 


Workshops 


The 40th annual conference of Eastern College 
Librarians will be held from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M., 
Saturday, November 27, at McMillin Academic 
Theater, Columbia University, Broadway at 116th 
Street, New York City. Registration for the con- 
ference. on “Library-Instructional Integration on 
the College Level’ will be $1, payable at door. 


The eight-week Institute on Historical and Ar- 
chival Management sponsored last summer by Rad- 
cliffe College and the department of history of 
Harvard University will be repeated next summer. 
Established on the graduate level, the course con- 
sists of an intensive schedule of lectures, and prac- 
tice work in institutions in the richly endowed 
surrounding area. For information, address Earle 
W. Newton, Director, Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


s 68 
Canadian Library Association officers for 1954- 
1955 include: 


PRESIDENT—Anne Hume, Windsor Public Library 

PAST PRESIDENT—Peter Grossman, Nova Scotia Provincial 
Library, Halifax 

PRESIDENT-ELECT—Willard Ireland, British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Library, Victoria 

TREASURER—Robert Blackburn, University of Toronto Li- 
rary 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Elizabeth H. Morton, Ostawa 

COUNCILLORS—Katharine Ball, Robert Hamilton, Harold 
Newell (3 years); Kathleen Allen, John Archer, Mar- 
guerite Brosseau (1 year) 

SECTION CHAIRMEN — Katharine Ball, Muriel Clancy, 
Elizabeth Dafoe, Lyle Evans, Robert Hamilton, Mrs. 
J. B. Harrington 

COUNCILLORS ELECTED IN_ PREVIOUS YEARS—Mary Cam- 
eron, Winifred Davis, Mrs. J. W. Falkner, Neal Har- 
low, Ruby Wallace 


a 
WRITE FOR THESE 


(Continued from page 216) 


The Dayton, Ohio, Public Library offers for 
transportation the following bound volumes: 

American Machinist, v. 33, 34, 1910-11; Ameri- 
can Review, v. 1, Apr.-Oct. 1933; Catholic World, 
v. 99-102, Apr. 1914-March 1916; Dial, v. 58, 59, 
Jan.-Dec. 1915; System, v. 23, 25-50, 1913-1926, 
succeeded by Magazine of Business, v. 51-55, 1927- 
June 1929; Munsey's Magarine, v. 21, 23, 25-27, 
29-31, 33-39, 40, 54, 56, 57, broken file, Apr. 
1899-May 1916; Outlook, v. 64-69, 1900-1901; 
Political Science Quarterly, v. 4-7, 1889-1892; Sci- 
entific American Supplement, v. 1, 2, 6-8, 1876- 
1879; Technical World, v. 23, 1915; World Re- 
view, V. 1-8, 1925-29; Smithsonian Institute, An- 
nual Report, 1926-1927, 1930-1931; American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineering Transactions, 
v. 41-46, 50, 1922-27, 1931; Atlantic Monthly, 
v. 148, 153-157, 159, 162, 1931-1938 incomplete; 
Century, v. 23, 24, Nov. 1892-Oct. 1893; Current 
History, v. 41-44, 47, 1935-1937 incomplete; Har- 
pers Magazine, v. 102, 173-175, 177-178, 1931- 
1939 incomplete; Time, v. 25, 27-31, 1935-1938 
incomplete. Address William J. Hamilton, Direc- 
tor. 
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Timely publications. . . 


for the reference 
shelf and pamphlet 
room. 











© OXFORD SOCIAL STUDIES PAMPHLETS 


Simply written, well-illustrated pamphlets 
providing up-to-date, authoritative ma- 
terial on important current problems. 


DEMOCRACY, CAPITALISM, 
AND THEIR COMPETITORS 
—Pruden 

PEACE id Pl aay MAKING 
—Stein Ne 

OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST 
—Hurwitz Net 

MINORITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES—irwin Net 

CONSERVING OUR RESOURCES 
—Steele Net 

THE SOVIET UNION—The Land 
and Its People (1954)—-Lengyel Net 

RELIGION IN AMERICA 
—Salisbury Net 

THE MIDDLE EAST—Lengyel hd 

PUBLIC HEALTH—Timmel .... Ne 

GEOGRAPHY AND HUMAN 
AFFAIRS—Roeder 

EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
AND POLITICS—Steinber . Net 

HUMAN RIGHTS IN T 
UNITED STATES (1954)—Starr Net_ 

Oe eee ~ gg POLITICS 
—Dow N 

LABOR "AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY—Starr N 

THE FARMER AND THE 
AMERICAN WAY—Dunbar ... Net 

a en AND THE AMERICAN . 

e 


AY—Kore 
AN FAMILY 


THE AMERI 
—Saiisbu 
THE AMERICAN CITY—Shaw Net 
UNDERSTANDING ao cone 
DELINQUENCY—Gavia 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
LIFE (1954)—Walker N 





© OXFORD LIFE GUIDANCE PAMPHLETS 


A new series designed to help young 
people understand and deal effectively 
with the many personal problems they 
face today. 
PLANNING YOUR CAREER—Gavian 
TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, 

AND NARCOTICS—Rathbone 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL—Swanson and Gregory 
FACING MILITARY SERVICE—Marx 
KNOW YOURSELF—Glassberg 
BE DOLLAR-WISE—Korey 

Net 30c each 


© OXFORD COMMUNICATION-ARTS PAMPHLETS 
By Samuel Beckoff 
A_ timely series designed to improve 
standards of taste and judgement and 
lead to improved use of modern media. 
Titles now available are 


NEWSPAPERS © MOTION PICTURES 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Net 40c each 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 














so 





“Most popular directory in 20 
years"—Librarian, Economics 
Dept., N.Y. Public Library 


A COMPLETE 
DIRECTORY 
OF NEW YORK 
INDUSTRY 


This ONE amazing new book—-in 1280 
fact-packed pages—gives valuable 
information about ali manufacturers in 
Greater New York—not available in any 
other single book or amy combination of 
books . 


Over 33,000 manufacturers, showing names 
of executives, key personnel, products, 
capital, number of employees, etc., 
arranged alphabetically by county, also 
classified by products or services. 


This is the second edition, and another 
edition will not be published until 1957. 


Put this unique directory in your library. 
It will be of inestimable value to many 
readers. $30.00 per copy if ordered in 
advance—now; thereafter, $40.00. 10% 
discount to libraries. Order now and 
25%. Money refunded if not completely 
satisfied. Greater New York Industrial 
Directory, Inc., Dept. W, 401 Broadway, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


save 


1955-1956 
Greater 


NEW YORK 
~ an 
DIRECTORY 
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NEW! 


The 


South American 


























Handbook 
1954-1955 ne 
Annual 
Edition 

For the facts—all the facts—on travel, busi- 
ness, agriculture, social conditions, history, Edited 
weather, shipping, mail, prices, architecture, b 
amusements and dozens of other topics in y 
South America, The South American Handbook Howell 
is the most practical and complete guide avail- Davies 
able. 

This new, thirty-first annual has been 
brought right up-to-date featuring thorough 
on-the-spot revisions of the sections dealing 
with Argentina and Chile. Spot changes have 822 pages 
been made for other countries wherever neces- 
sary. 

The carefully compiled tables, charts, and , 
sectional maps are keyed to the text and are us coor 
especially helpful to the traveler, the statis- full page 
tician, and the researcher. maps 

The general reader, also, will find The South 
American Handbook pleasant reading with the $2.50 
many thumbnail sketches on the social condi- P st d 
tions and history of each country and principal ostpal 
city. 

The countries covered range from Mexico 


southward to the southern tip of South Amer- 
ica. Also included are Cuba and the Falkland 
Islands. 


13 page Index—Cloth Bound 








WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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RECORDAK JUNIOR MICROFILMER 


rents for $3950 sells for 
as little as l/* 


PER MONTH 


as little as *450° 


ACCORDING TO MODEL 








| ere the low-priced microfilmer that 
has made Recordak Photographic 
Book Charging a reality for even the smallest 


libraries . . . bookmobiles, too. 


Anyone can operate it... photograph the 
book card, borrower’s card and transaction 
card instantaneously simply by pressing a 
button. A thousand books can be “charged 
out” on approximately 60¢ worth of film. 
You’ll save up to 2¢ per book handled over and 
above all microfilming costs. Easy to see why— 


@ You'll charge out books up to 3 times faster 
—no more manual transcription or rubber 
stamping. Checking-in books is simpler, too. 


@ You'll eliminate the slipping operation com- 
pletely. The book card travels with the book, 
thus books can be shelved immediately after 
sorting. Reserves are no problem. 


@ You'll find that checking up on over-due 
books is an easier job, too. 


@ You'll have more time for creative library 
work, 

@ You'll give borrowers improved service— 
the whole town will be talking about your 
progressiveness, 

Write today for complete details on Recor- 

dak Photographic Book Charging. Recordak 

Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 

Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New 

York 22, N. Y. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


*"Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 





SRECORDELK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


onuplon 


CCORDING to Helen 

Bough, Head of the Central 

Children’s Room, Chicago 
Public Library, those young par- 
ents who reached maturity during 
or after World War II are doing 
a pretty superior job with their 
offspring. These parents and their children 
visit the various museums, take in the zoos, 
watch and discuss television programs, and 
come to the library together. The result of 
all this is a sophistication of interests on the 
part of children that is often considerably 
ahead of their skills in reading and in the 
use of books. 


While we had not thought about the 
parent angle until Miss Bough pointed it 
out, we at Compton’s have for some time 
been aware that children in fourth and fifth 
grades were seeking information on sub- 
jects that formerly interested only upper- 
graders and high school students. 


We know that encyclopedias are being 
used at lower grade levels than ever before. 
Accordingly hundreds of articles have been 
rewritten to make them more interesting 
and readable. “Know Your Encyclopedia,” 
a manual prepared two years ago for use 
in teaching the use of Compton's, is much 
simpler than the older manual that it re- 
placed. Until recently the use of the ency- 
— was taught mostly in seventh and 
eighth grades. Now many schools begin 
such teaching in the fourth grade, and only 
a minority postpone it until seventh grade. 


Judging from the multitude of requests 
for reprints of the Compton articles 
“American Folklore’ and ‘How to Tell a 
Story,” this interest in purely factual mate- 





omment 


rials is nicely counterbalanced by 
an equally healthy interest in im- 
aginative literature. Personally | 
was pleased as Punch when a 
teacher wrote in that Compton's 
was the only encyclopedia in her 
school that contained the story of 
that mighty jumper, “Mike Fink.” It's in 
Carl Carmer’s ‘American Folklore.” Found 
through the Fact-Index, of course. 


ORE than twenty years ago the pub- 
M lishers of Compton's Pictured Ency- 


clopedia recognized the need of 
maintaining close liaison relations with li- 
braries and schools. To that end they 
established two departments staffed with 
professional people. 


The staff of the Library Service Depart- 
ment remains unchanged this year. The 
Department of Educational Research has a 
new director, Dr. Royce H. Knapp. We in 
the Library Service Department knew, of 
course, that Royce Knapp’s standing and 
attainments in the educational field were 
considerable, but no one had told us what 
a thoroughly nice person he is. An enthu- 
siastic zest for living and a wonderful sense 
of humor make him a grand person to 
know and work with. 


Hazel Ott (Mrs. Karl Gumm), who for 
22 years rendered distinguished service as 
Director of our Curriculum Department, 
will serve as Curricular Consultant for the 
Department of Educational Research. So 
we shall still benefit from her advice and 
counsel, and Mrs. Gumm will be able to 
spend more time in her delightful home 
in Vermont. 

| a me 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Material Aspects of the School Library” 


By Mary Peacock Douglas 


NE DAY NOT LONG AGO I went into one 

of our new school buildings and when 
I reached the library room door, there was a 
little girl there, just standing in the doorway, 
looking. “Why don’t you go in?” I asked 
as I smiled at her. “I am going in,” she 
replied. And then a bit shyly she added, 
“But first I want just to look at it— it’s so 
beautiful !”’ 

So I stood too and looked, to see if I too 
could catch the magic which the room held 
for the eleven-year-old child. And I think 
I saw part of it, if not all. 


There was space and color and light ; there 
were cozy window seats and comfortable fur- 
niture; there were many attractive books on 
shelves easy to reach and open so everyone 
might find his own; there were displays of 
interesting things and books that explained 
them; and there were happy boys and girls 
and a library teacher who was happy too. I 
wish there were time enough to take the 
steps backward that made this room so dear 
but there isn’t: There is time enough, how- 
ever, to identify certain important material 
things that make a room of this character 
possible. 

First of all there is the superintendent 
who has a conviction that library quarters 
adequate in space and suitably equipped are 





* A talk given at the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 17, 1954. 

_ Mary Peacock Douglas is Supers pet of Library Service 
in the Public Schools of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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an absolute necessity in today's school pro- 
gram, whether it be an elementary or a high 
school building. He in turn presents this re- 
quirement to the architect and sticks by it, 
just as he sticks by the need for a principal's 
office, a health room, or a cafeteria. Once 
the conviction is there, space will be found 
in old buildings as well as in new construc- 
tions. 


Many Considerations 


There are many considerations which must 
be taken into account to determine adequate 
space—the type of program which the 
school offers, the number of pupils who will 
use the library at any one time, the need for 
class groups or committees to work coopera- 
tively in the library, for example. There are 
certain types of space, however, that are al- 
ways desirable. There is need for a spacious 
reading room, for an adequate workroom, 
and for storage space. Except for the smaller 
schools there is need also for a librarian’s 
office and at least one conference room. 
Larger schools need a library classroom and 
provision for housing and utilizing audio- 
visual materials. 

Let's look at an average situation and see 
what we might do with what appear to be 
the minimum space needs. Suppose we as- 
sume that the enrollment will be around five 
hundred to six hundred pupils. We need to 
plan a library to seat about seventy. Because 
of the general building considerations we 
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have space the width of a classroom, 24 feet, 
to work with. By experience, we know that 
with a room this width we need one foot of 
space in length for each pupil to be accom- 
modated in the reading room. So we shall 
assume that the library which we shall plan 
and equip is 24’x 70’. No doubt one long 
side of it will be window space, but that 
does not keep us from using that wall to 
make our room more functional. Why not 
put in a nice cozy window seat to form a 
center for informal, relaxed reading? We'll 
want that window seat upholstered in a 
strong, colorful plastic, but we'll pick that 
color later. That long window wall also pro- 
vides a good place for slanting magazine 
shelves or for low book shelves. 


Planning for 600 


For six-hundred youngsters, we'd like to 
be able to shelve at least 6,000 books, even 
if those we have the first year seem a bit lost 
when we move in. To shelve that number 
of books will require 750 running feet of 
shelving or about 42 sections if each is 3’ 
wide and 6’ high. A bit of quick measuring 
will show us that it can be done without the 
use of separate stacks or floor sections. Now 
we'll put in a nice recessed bulletin board 
designed for displays and at least 6’ wide 
either on the énd wall or on a side of the 
long wall. We want one section covered 
with a sliding glass door to house displays 
that are better not handled—coins, stamps, 
dolls, treasures from some foreign land per- 
haps. At the other end of the room we'll 
use low shelving or magazine shelving or 
picture book shelving if it is an elementary 
school, so that there can be supervision from 
the workroom or conference room on the 
other side. 


The Reading Room 


Before we do the planning for the work- 
room and conference room, let’s see how we 
would arrange our reading room. 

We'll surely make it informal, not a room 
of rows of tables set in straight lines. And 
so we need rectangular tables and round 
tables and perhaps some individual study 
tables, even a low table with a tempting book 
near the window seat. All these and their 
accompanying chairs must be of proper 
height for the pupils to be served. Now, 
none of our tables will seat more than two 
on a side, because the boys and girls them- 
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selves say they do not like the middle seat 
when there are three, and I do not like it 
either. All of us would prefer to sit at an 
end if there must be six at a table. 

Before we decide too definitely where all 
the tables will be placed, let’s find the proper 
place for the charging desk. It should be 
not too far from the door, so that traffic to 
reach it is held to a minimum. It may be a 
large sectional desk or a regulation straight 
one for this room. Personally, I think I 
prefer the straight one, but in a larger or 
wider room, no doubt the sectional one 
would be better. 

We'll have one or more book trucks; 
filing cases; a newspaper rack, preferably of 
table type; a card catalog case of not fewer 
than fifteen drawers; and dictionary stands. 
My preference is for small tables with re- 
volving stands where I may sit to use the 
dictionary, but I'll accept the more conven- 
tional type. 

What about color? The shelving and all 
the furniture should match. Because it seems 
more informal, provides a lighter room and 
is just as easy to keep clean, I'd choose the 
new soft-tone oak or maple. But you have 
your choice—walnut, oak, maple, gray-tone, 
mellowed oak. 

The floor should be light too, since the 
lighter colors are less prone to show foot- 
prints and dust. What about a gray floor 
with green-blue walls, eggshell blinds, red 
cushions for the window seats, and the wall 
of the workroom which we see through the 
glass a rich coral? Or perhaps we prefer a 
green floor, rose beige walls, light green 
blinds, and a deep rich green in the work- 
room and red again on the window seat. Or 
a tan floor, green walls, yellow blinds, yellow 
on the window seat and in the workroom. 
Plan your own, but do use rich and satisfying 
colors. Some rooms are more pleasing with 
draperies, hung not to exclude light, or with 
contrasting cornices. 


The Workroom 


The workroom must have a sink and 
should have formica counter tops which har- 
monize and brighten the room. It must have 
storage space and shelving for books not 
ready for the reading room shelves. It has a 
desk and typewriter for the librarian unless 
there is a separate office. There is cut-off 
storage for the many back issues of maga- 
zines which will need to be kept for refer- 
ence work in junior or senior high schools. 
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Conference Space 


There is space for group conferences 
either as a part of the workroom or cut off 
from it by high shelving or a wall partition. 
There is provision for housing and utilizing 
audio-visual materials, not forgetting a turn- 
table with earphones. There are many elec- 
tric outlets in each of the rooms in the library 
suite. There are acoustical ceilings. There is 
adequate artificial light as well as the graci- 
ous natural lighting. 

What have we overlooked in our general 
planning and furnishings? Many things, I 
am sure, but we shall be aware of the more 
important things before it is too late to re- 
b them. And since there is numerical 

ata too intricate to carry in our heads, we've 
written that down, so it is easy to refer to. 

But it wouldn’t be a library without many 
materials, well organized for service. First 
we think of books, many books. There must 
be books on almost all subjects and on many 
reading levels —books of how to make 
things, books of the people and events that 
made our country great, books which help us 
see our weaknesses and how we may over- 
come them, books which help us understand 
better all people everywhere, books which 
satisfy that inner yearning and groping to 


make ourselves better and finer, books which 
stimulate and answer inquiring minds, books 
which transport us to other times and other 
lands, books which hold the magic of words, 
and books purely for the joy ik iteding. 


Organized for Service 


All these books must be prosaically organ- 
ized so we can find their messages. That 
means pockets and date-due slips pasted in, 
book cards made, Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion numbers assigned and marked on the 
books so they may be systematically shelved 
to be found again and again. It means 
proper cataloging — that impressive index 
which librarians lean upon so heavily and 
which superintendents see as time-consum- 
ing beyond its service. There is indeed a 
middle ground toward which we both 
should move. There is the mending and 
the weeding and the selection of new mate- 
rials, all of which are tied closely to the 
material aspects of the library. 

The library collection is more than books, 
however. It includes clippings and pam- 
phlets and pictures and maps and all manner 
of print, organized by subject for easy access, 

(Continued on page 229) 








MEMORIAL ExHrBIT AT PEABODY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


This exhibit, planned shortly after Mr. Wilson’s death last March, was a memorial in his 
honor at the library school’s summer session in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Personnel and Services of the School Library’ 
By Virgil M. Rogers 


A LIBRARY IN EACH SCHOOL is still only 
a dream. The secondary schools have, 
under secondary school accrediting associa- 
tion’s pressure, established in principle a 
school library. State statutes and depart- 
ments of education need re-examination with 
reference to their school library standards. 


Any school—elementary, junior, or senior 
high—lacking a well equipped library is as 
antiquated as the country school of my child- 
h with its outdoor toilet and its un- 
jacketed stove. 

Modern classroom teaching demands ade- 
quate library service in each school, and in 
a county or city system this calls for a super- 
vising librarian to make certain that libraries 
serve their proper function in the school and 
are competently staffed and maintained. 
This is no longer a luxury or an optional 
tool in classroom instruction; it is an essen- 
tial part of the equipment of a well run 
school system. 


Role of the Library 


The library becomes the service center for 
curriculum enrichment, the depository for 
audio-visual aids, for reference materials, for 
elementary research, for recreational activi- 
ties of pupil, teacher, and parent. It is the 

lace where an ‘ndex to community resources 
is available for teacher reference. Here one 
can find the listings of talented patrons, 
community collections, exhibits, centers of 
interest in the neighborhood, city, and 
county, which are called into service by re- 
sourceful teachers and principals. 

The school library as a service center be- 
comes the vital hub of the instructional pro- 
gram. A school library cannot change the 
philosophy and outlook of a school system ; 
however, when it i efficiently set up, ade- 
quately financed, and skillfully manned by a 
trained school library staff, it becomes inte- 
grated with the school’s philosophy of edu- 
cation and carries with it a powerful impact 
and influence on the betterment of classroom 
teaching. It can make the difference between 
a mediocre and an outstanding school sys- 
tem. 

* A talk given on February 17, 1954, at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the American Association of Schuol 
Administrators. 


Dr. Virgil M. Rogers is Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Such a program envisions proper budget- 
ing in behalf of school library service. No 
school board can successfully resist when 
parents, teachers, and administrators work- 
ing together tactfully and convincingly ac- 
quaint the board with the needs. When there 
is close home-school collaboration in library 
— for the school, there is less likeli- 

ood of the following things’ continuing to 
happen to school libraries in many counties 
where the schools are crowded: 

1. Over-crowding—increasing size of classes or 
building additional classrooms without 
proper enlargement of school library facili- 
ties. 

. Building schools, and for reasons of econ- 
omy, leaving out the school library, sup- 
posedly for a temporary period. 

. Taking over library for classroom use. 

. Dropping library service as an economy 
measure. 

. Cutting library supply lists from budget or 
putting it on a starvation diet. 


Well informed parents fully aware of the 
essential services of a school library in the 
instructional program are the best insurance 
against any of these eventualities. Apprecia- 
tive parents and a teaching staff skilled in the 
use of and dependent upon the lush environ- 
ment of a “a equipped library working as 
a team cannot only preserve and protect the 
school library but also serve as the dynamic 
for an alert school administrator in helping 
a benighted board of education to see the 
high rate of return in educational values 
from tax dollars so invested. 


Personnel 


The size of the school system is not a 
factor in providing personnel for the library. 
Every child regardless of his location should 
have access to a well stocked school library, 
directed by a trained teacher-librarian. In a 
rural situation this person may be a county 
school librarian or a teacher or principal with 
teacher-librarian training. In as schools 
a full-time teacher-librarian is essential, and 
in larger school systems it has become com- 
mon practice to have a director or supervisor 
of school library service. 

The teacher-librarian is a key person in 
the improvement of teaching. She will be in 
on educational planning from the “ground 
up.” She becomes a resource person, a pro- 
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moter and expediter in curriculum change— 
one who sees and appreciates the challenge 
of modern psychological understandings in 
meeting the individual needs of children and 
youth. 

The school librarian, properly = 
to take her place in the modern educative 
process, is aware that all individuals are 
equal before the law and God but that in 
their inheritance there is great diversity. She 
recognizes this as a great source of strength 
in a land where men are free. She accepts 
the fact that children and youth come to- 
gether in groups in the assembly and in the 
classroom, but that they remain individuals ; 
each learns at a different rate; improvement 
comes to them as individuals. She fully ap- 
preciates that we are lost or saved, patriotic 
or disloyal, — or profound in our 
reactions as individuals. She will understand 
that evaluation of achievement is best done 
on an indiv+dualistic basis with a view to 
further growth. She knows maturation is in- 
dividual and that it takes mature individuals 
to make the humane community. 


With these insights and understandings, 
the library, under the guiding and benign 
influence of the teacher-librarian, becomes 
the little world in which children live— 
where they make discoveries about books, 
about authors, bards, and historians, about 
themselves, about the world of self in rela- 
tion to the recorded story of the race, about 
the wonder and charm of being alone with 
books in pleasant surroundings, and about 
things moral and deeply spiritual. Children 
and youth are helped to discover for them- 
selves their own awakening interests, apti- 
tudes, and appreciations which, when de- 
tected and capitalized upon by librarian and 
classroom teacher, give new meaning to 
counselling and child-centeredness in teach- 
ing. Such teaching is reassuring to all who 
come to school because it is based upon the 
principle that in each human being is the 
dream and hope of self fulfillment. 

The personnel of the school library here 
presented will not only help enrich the class- 
room teaching but will serve to advance the 
whole program of curriculum improvement. 
The instructional staff will be stimulated and 
encouraged through the library program. 
The pre-planning and the active sharing by 
the librarian in the work as it develops in 
each class will serve to enrich and upgrade 
the quality of teaching all along the line. 

The teacher-librarian will be selected with 
a view to strengthening and promoting the 
educational program and curriculum plan- 
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ning. Therefore, a live, dynamic person with 
vision, enthusiasm, courage, and a feeling 
for people, who is willing to make a per- 
sistent effort in collaboration with principal, 
superintendent, and teacher can become the 
catalytic agent to help crystalize the curricu- 
lum improvement program and move the 
educational frontier a little farther along. 

The administrator must, in turn, assure 
continuous communication between library 
and classroom. He should, in cooperation 
with the librarian, set up periodic in-service 
programs to keep the teachers informed and 
up-to-date on the services of the library and 
the best way to exploit this education re- 
source. Finally, he should alert the adminis- 
trative staff to the place of the school library 
and librarian in the over-all program of im- 
provement of education. 

In all these matters with reference to per- 
sonnel and service, the chief administrative 
officer in the long view is the key to the 
situation. His insight and appreciation for 
this aspect of the educational program will 
determine the fate of the school library. 
May his vision and wisdom match his re- 
sponsibilities. 

a 6 


MATERIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 227) 

and properly filed. This collection is com- 
monly called the information file. More and 
more there are filmstrips, slides, and phono- 
graph records belonging to the school and 
circulated as a part of the library materials. 
Films too may be handled through the 
library. 

An administrative plan for making all 
these materials easily available for use wher- 
ever they are needed in the school program 
and for however long is a part of the service 
expected of the library staff and so beeomes 
closely tied up with the materials themselves. 
A record must be kept of who borrowed 
what when, and whether or not it was re- 
turned and made ready for the next user. 
There should be a record of some kind to 
indicate how much the library and its mate- 
rials are used, to what extent they meet or 
miss the need. Now the library seems ready 
to be used. 

And so we see it a mute and lovely thing 
until the school community moves in. Then, 
mute no longer, but lovelier still, it finds its 
culmination in its services to its users. The 
services have problems too, but these we'Jl 
leave to another speaker to disentangle. 
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Who Should Use the School Library—How’ 


By Robert U. Jameson 


HO SHOULD USE THE SCHOOL LI- 

BRARY? The simple and very unorigi- 

nal answer to this query is everybody who 

has any contact with the school: students, 

faculty, and “patrons” —that is, parents, 

alumni, and even possibly members of the 
board of directors. 

In any case, what is far more important 
for the school, and particularly for the school 
librarian, is the question of how the library 
is to be used. There is nothing very original 
in what I shall have to say. But I believe 
very deeply that in an age in which the com- 
petition of the television set and the radio 
and “Hi-Fi” are so stiff, something positive 
has to be done to insure our young people 
against the evil of nonreading. Libeanies 
today need promotion. My point is that pro- 
motion starts early, continues strongly, and 
extends itself to a number of improbable 
people. 

How shall people use the school library? 
First, the students in the school. Boys and 
girls should start investigating the library be- 
fore they can read. Teacher must take them 
to the library and show them books. Who 
knows what a book is, after all, until he has 
seen one? At this stage the library is a game 
—fun. I hope it stays that way for years. 
Here the most important person in the world 
is the teacher, and the teacher of the pre- 
reader has an enormous chore: she must see 
to it that the library is not an ogre and that 
the book is not a demon. As children begin 
to learn to read, the teacher stays important: 
books must keep their enchantment for the 
children. You will note that I put the em- 
phasis on the teacher. The teacher knows the 
children better than the librarian can hope to 
know them; and thus the teacher must be the 
instigator of most of the schemes to interest 
the kids in the books. I need not say also 
that the librarian’s originality in suggesting 
methods and materials for the teacher will 
pay dividends. Neither can work without the 
other. 

Beginning with the fourth grade, at the 
latest, children should begin to learn what is 

* The substance of a talk given before the Boys’ Sec- 
ondary School meeting at the conference of the Secondary 
Education Board, March 5-6, 1954, in New York. 

Robert Jameson is Chairman of the English Department 


and former Librarian at the Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 
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loosely called “library procedure.” They 
should at least be taught something about the 
arrangement of books on the shelf—to the 
point, pethaps, when they will understand 
that it is a fate worse than death to put a 
novel back “where it belongs on the shelf’’— 
in class 520 or 913. Someone, obviously 
either the teacher or the librarian, or, better 
still, both, must point out the facts of library 
life to these young people. They should 
know, before they get through the sixth 
gtade, where things are, what the card cata- 
log means, and what browsing means. The 
last is probably the most important of all. If 
this is to happen, the teacher must also know 
all three of these essentials. Do teachers 
know these things? More important, do they 
understand the importance of passing on an 
enthusiasm for these things to their charges? 
The librarian cannot do it alone. 

Before children reach the seventh grade 
they should know certain other specific 
things about the library, of which I should 
like to mention just three. First, every child 
entering junior high school should know at 
least the rudiments of the use of the diction- 
ary—what a dictionary has in it and how to 
find what a dictionary has in it. Secondly, 
every child entering junior high school 
should know something about what can be 
found in the junior encyclopedias and how 
they may be used. And thirdly, every child 
entering junior high school should have been 
taught something about the responsibility 
which borrowers of books must assume. Cer- 
tainly it is not too radical to suggest that boys 
and girls must realize at a rather early age 
that leaving books on radiators or under wet 
bushes, or returning books two months late, 
whether they pay fines or not, are anti-social 
acts. 


More Advanced 


In junior high school and high school the 
use of the library obviously becomes a more 
complex thing. Boys and girls have to make 
“reports” or, later, write research papers or 
topics or theses—all based on the materials 
in the library. The student must now be- 
come aware of more complicated, or at least 
more varied materials. He must learn about 
the vertical file, the specialized reference 
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books, the periodical indexes—and how to 
use them. Again, I make this plea: no class- 
room teacher should require any student to 
carry on any library project which he (the 
teacher) could not do. This requirement in- 
dicates that the teacher must know the li- 
brary better than his students know it. 


At this point, having mentioned the li- 
brary as an area for elementary research, I 
should like to make one very strong state- 
ment about the use of the library in the prep- 
aration of “reports” and other such deriva- 
tive things. It is very easy for a student to 
fall innocently into the habit of plagiarism 
unless we teachers ‘block the habit by show- 
ing students how to use reference material 
in the right way. I myself have been in- 
creasingly concerned by the amount of un- 
acknowledged copying which I have had to 
contend with in the last few years. I am 
certain that this laziness—to give it a gentle 
name—is the result of bad teaching rather 
than of an increase in moral turpitude among 
our young. I think teachers have been care- 
less. 

High school students should, I believe, be 
shown the fact that their school library is 
only one library: that other libraries, close at 
hand or fat away, may offer them facilities 
which they may use. In the first place, no 
high school graduate should think that all 
libraries are cataloged alike. They should 
know about the Library of Congress system, 
whether they see it or not. They should also 
know that public libraries and local college 
libraries are usually very cooperative when a 
young person Gade that his school library 
does not have more than two pages on the 
mating habits of the ery pl the properties 
of lithium. They should be encouraged also 
to learn the use of some advanced reference 
tools usually found only in larger libraries. 
After all, there is no particular reason why 
the young people who go to college should 
all be stunned by the college library. 

Two other things remain to be said about 
the students’ use of the library. The first has 
to do with the library itself. Any school li- 
brary worth talking about must have its book 
collection geared for real use by the students 
in the school. How many libraries have 
enough books on the hobbies and the voca- 
tions? How many have enough maps and 
oe and other visual material? No li- 

rarian or teacher alone can repair a defunct 
collection. If the library is not interesting in 
itself, students will be the first to learn the 
fact, and the first to stay away. Since the li- 
brary in any school is by far the most impor- 
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tant place in the school, it aeeds attention by 
all. And the second, perhaps minor matter is 
this: the library is the one place in the school 
where manners can be taught most effec- 
tively. The word guiet means Quiet, for 
example. 

Now what about the faculty? I am a 
teacher and an ex-librarian, and I am some- 
what cynical about this part of the subject, 
from past experience. But I know that what 
I say has at feast some importance. 


Teachers Too 


In the first place, all teachers must know 
what is in the library. Particularly, all teach- 
ers must know what the library has of in- 
terest to their own departments. Every librar- 
ian will testify to the number of urgent re- 
quests for books which are already nicely on 
the shelves, but which teachers have not 
noticed. Perhaps the teacher's first job at the 
start of every school year is to look over the 
library thoroughly. 

In the second place, all teachers must 
know what is in the books which they recom- 
mend to their students. I shall leave this 
point without enlarging on it, lest I embar- 
rass some of my friends. 

In the third place, teachers must know the 
library well enough to be able to assist 
the librarian in that rather esoteric process 
known as “weeding.” This is most impor- 
tant, of course, in the fields of science and 
the social studies, in which books go out of 
date very rapidly. But it is also important in 
a field like English, in which books for back- 
ground reading may not go out of date but 
may certainly become dog-eared enough to 
attract no readers. In this connection, teach- 
ers should be happy to serve on library com- 
mittees of the faculty to assist the librarian 
in ordering books, in balancing the collection 
so as to slight no single field, in developing 
student assistance programs, in suggesting 
adequate budgets, in fighting off too-eager 
book salesmen, and in doing all the other 
important things which no librarian can 
handle alone. If my experience indicates any- 
thing, it indicates that librarians like to run 
their libraries, but that they like things better 
if they feel that they have faculty support al? 
along the line. 

If the school library is in any way com- 
plete, teachers may even use it for their own 
research—at least as a starting point—and 
for their own recreational reading. It is very 
curious that so many teachers who like to 
read, say, fiction or biography hesitate to 
draw such books from their own school li- 
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braries and instead use public libraries or 
lending libraries at corner bookstores. (This 
applies, of course, only to those teachers who 
read books.) It seems obvious that students 
who see teachers using the library may get 
the idea that the library is a thing to use. 

The third group of potential library users 
is what can be loosely called “the school fam- 
ily"—parents, patrons, alumni, members of 
school boards, trustees. In many places, par- 
ticularly small towns in which there is a good 
school, the school library may be either the 
only respectable library within miles or a far 
better library than the tax-unsupported pub- 
lic library near by. Therefore the community 
should be urged to use the school library for 
leisure reading and for reference. The li- 
brary used in this way is a first-rate public 
relations agent for the school. 

Here the already overworked librarian has 
a fertile field in which to sow good will. I 
believe that the librarian should circularize 
the community about the library, either in 
the local papers or in a library newsletter 
which would be sent to the patrons of the 
school. Parents who actually use the school 
library will certainly have a much better ap- 
preciation of the school than they will de- 
velop from merely receiving their children’s 
gtades and hearing the scores of the latest 
basketball games. In this area the independ- 
ent school has the best chance for promotion. 
From the point of view of the librarian, at 
least, it is too bad that so many public school 
libraries are limited in their scope by the 
tie-in with the local public libraries. Even so, 
school libraries usually need mouthpieces. 
Most of them are better than they aioe 


At Haverford College some years ago 
there was formed an organization called the 
Library Associates. This group of people, 
many of whom have no connection with the 
college other than that they live in the neigh- 
borhood, pay dues, raise money for books, 
hold meetings at which distinguished writers 
address them, and otherwise contribute a 
great deal, both in funds and in morale, to 
the library. It seems to me that such an asso- 
ciation is a distinct possibility for schools as 
well as for colleges, and could help the li- 
brarian in many ways. In the first place, mem- 
bers of the group would know the needs of 
the library and would know what is wrong 
(and might even be able to explain what is 
wrong) with the alumnus who, in clearing 
out his attic, decides to present his alma 
mater with a mint set of The Historians’ His- 
tory of the World or the complete works of 
Bulwer-Lytton, in half-calf. Library Associ- 
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ates would realize that what a good library 
needs is a balanced collection in all fields, 
the right new books, the right audio-visual 
materials, the right paraphernalia of modern 
education—not the white elephants out of 
our forbears’ strong rooms. And Library 
Associates can be a very powerful public re- 
lations organ for the school. I think that 
school librarians, particularly in the inde- 
pendent schools, might do well to consider 
the founding of such groups. 

One last thing has to be said. Whatever 
is done with a library—whoever uses it, how- 
ever it is used—the person at the center of 
the whole process is the librarian. If what I 
have said here seems te indicate that the 
librarian has an enormous job, then I have 
not made a mistake. In many ways the li- 
brarian is the most important teacher in any 
school. Note that I said teacher: the modern 
school librarian must be a teacher and not 
just a cataloger of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. The modern librarian must be a 
teacher, a salesman of the riches of the 
world’s culture, a coordinator of all the work 
of the school, even, perhaps, a writer or an 
ad-writer to tell people what the library 
offers. The librarian in a school, or at least 
the librarian in a good school library, is a 
very busy person, and she is, I fancy, happiest 
when she is busiest. What mainly concerns 
me is that other teachers—nay, a// teachers— 
in every school realize as deeply as the librar- 
ian the treasure which the school library is. 





The work of preparing bulletin boards—one 
each week—for the Kamloops, British Columbia, 
Junior-Senior High School library has been taken 
over by high school art classes. The BOOKS ON 
BALLET display was done with a blue background, 
to which were tacked the dancing footprints, and 
figures done in pastel shades. 
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What Have Books to Say to Young People?’ 


By Eleanor E. Ablers 


Ww" HAVE BOOKS TO SAY to our young 

ne in this modern age, this age of 
many distracting interests — the automobile, 
the movies, sports, radio and television, and 
many social activities, in addition to a full 
curricular and extracurricular program in our 
high schools? Can anything so prosaic as a 
book attract and hold the attention of the 
lively adolescent, with his multiplicity of in- 
terests today? 

But can you agree that books are prosaic? 
Some may be dull, it's true, to one person, 
while exciting and meaningful to another. 
To those of us who love reading, books have 
color and personality and beauty, and we 
choose our books as we would like to choose 
our friends—one to challenge our intellect, 
one with whom to laugh and play, another to 
share our interests and hobbies, still another 
to stimulate our spiritual growth, our mental 
and emotional growth, to give us companion- 
ship and a wise understanding of ourselves 
a an appreciation of other people. 


Aren't those essentially the same reasons 
for young people’s reading, whether they ex- 
press them or not? Certainly young people 
are individuals with different tastes, interests, 
and abilities. They must be treated as indi- 
viduals, not merely as a homogeneous group 
of teen-agers. 

Assuming that books have a message for 
them today, what can we as librarians and 
teachers do to bring books and young people 
together? Experts who have readied, chil- 
dren’s reading interests and abilities have 
stated that accessibility is a determining fac- 
tor in both the quality and quantity of books 
read. There we have our first challenge—to 
make books accessible through the library 
and classroom — good books, worth-while 
books, books of varying degrees of difficulty 
and for various interests and needs. 


Secondly, we have the challenge of mak- 
ing books and reading attractive to young 
people. There are many devices that can be 
employed. First of all, the library can be 
made an attractive and colorful room with a 


* From an address delivered to school librarians at a 
meeting of the Library Department of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association, March 18, 1954. 

Eleanor Ahlers is Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Fi the University of Oregon School of Education, Eugene, 

regon. 
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friendly and pleasant atmosphere. Then, too, 
book jackets, posters, displays, and bulletin 
boards add not only color but have eye-catch- 
ing appeal as well. Probably most important 
of all is to have books in beautiful editions, 
to have new books, to have the older ones in 
clean and well mended condition. 

Thirdly, we as librarians and teachers have 
the challenge of helping the undecided, the 
disinterested child to develop an interest and 
find the right book for his ability. Here I 
should like to quote from A Handbook of 
Children’s Literature by Gardner and Ram- 
sey: 
ere the question is asked, ““What is one 
to do in the way of books for the child who does 


not care to read?” The answer is that there is no 
such child, provided the right books can be found. 


Is there a more rewarding experience than 
having a child respect your advice and return 
again and again for help in his choice of 
books to read? By taking that extra time at 
the bookshelves working with students, by 
book talks in the classroom, by book columns 
in the school paper, the librarian and teach- 
ers can be readers’ advisers with all the rich 
rewards. 

Once, in a high school library, one of the 
finest science students in school asked for 
help in selecting books for recreational read- 
ing. After chatting with him briefly, I was 
delighted to discover that among his favorite 
books as a younger child were Wind in the 
Willows, the Dr. Dolittle books, and other 
stories of whimsey and fantasy. It was fun 
that year to watch him chuckle over some of 
the earlier whimsical stories of Christopher 
Morley, Robert Nathan, and Eric Knight, 
and into the satire of Gulliver's Travels and 
Orwell's Animal Farm. 

Last fall I was privileged to hear Frances 
Clarke Sayers speak here in Portland, and she 
threw out a challenge to all of us. She used 
as an analogy the story of ‘The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff” and their efforts to cross the 
bridge under which lived the terrible troll, 
in order to pass over into the lush green fields 
and to the hills beyond. She likened librar- 
ians, teachers, and parents to the bridge to 
help children cross to the lush green fields 
of good reading and beautiful books, to the 
hills beyond in the realm of children’s litera- 
ture. But in order to serve as the bridge and 
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the victor over the troll, whose activities we 
might liken to the comics, the movies, radio 
and TV which, though vital in our modern 
civilization, keep many children from enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of reading, I think we must 
know interests of teen-agers and their 
books; and we must keep ourselves well in- 
formed about the new books as they appear. 
Although there are many excellent lists of 
recommended books for adolescents, most of 
them contain few titles for the mature read- 
ers of teen age. We are careful to fill our 
libraries with stories for the average and slow 
readers today, but are we doing enough to 
satisfy the inquisitive minds of the bright 
children? Quoting from Doris Gates’ ad- 
dress, ‘Beyond the Four Hills,” presented at 
the ALA conference in Los Angeles in 1953: 
But we have a high responsibility as librarians 
and authors of children’s ks. We have a re- 
sponsibility to the future. The leaders which this 
world will have to depend on in the next genera- 
tion will come from the gifted, not the so-called 
average children. It is our responsibility to see 
that these gifted children have the kind of literary 
fare that good leadership can feed and grow on. 


I should like also to recommend to you an 
article which appeared in Publishers Weekly 
for February 13, 1954, entitled “Let the 
Teen-Age Reader Come of Age,” by Esther 


Millett and Lewis Perry, Jr. The authors of 
this articie point out that young people are 
for the most part still being treated as chil- 
dren at school and are not being helped 
sufficiently to read as mature people. They 
say that young rr today are seeking an 
answer to their problems and they are seek- 
ing an escape—escape from nagging parents 
and from facing adult problems; escape into 
a world of dreams. ey say that young 
people want romance, adventure, and spirit- 
ual help in their reading, and that they like 
that which is new and contemporary: 

Why not see that our young people today are 
presented with the best in today’s adult literature, 
instead of manufacturing a literature for them or 


pushing them at classics which they are still un- 
equipped to enjoy without special help? 


They feel that the “junior novels with 
neatly-turned plots and happy endings” do 
not suffice because “they ignore the fact that 
many teen-agers are ready for adult fare.” 

On the following list, I have included re- 
cent adult books which I believe have some- 
thing to say to young ps in 1954. By 
sharing these fine books with mature teen-age 
readers, may librarians and teachers broaden 
their horizons and help them across to the 
“hills beyond.” 


ADULT BOOKS OF. INTEREST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“The Understanding of a Man” 
—Cervantes 


BURMAN, BEN LuciEN. The Four Lives of Mundy 
Tolliver. Messner, 1953. 

A modern story of a young Kentucky mountaineer 
whom life treats harshly after his return from Worid 
War II, until his search for happiness and true love is 
realized. 


CRONIN, A. J. Beyond This Place. Little, 1953. 
In attempting to clear his father’s name and release 
him from prison for a crime he did not commit, Paul 
Mathry becomes involved in adventures filled with 
suspense. 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY. God and My Country. 
World, 1954. 
Depth of feeling, beauty of expression, faith and 
understanding—all are part of this bit of Americana in 
a “‘Mr. Chips’’ type of story about Lem Siddons who 
looks back over forty years as a scoutmaster in a small 
Iowan town. 


PATON, ALAN. Too Late the Phalarope. Scribner, 
1953. 

The torment of a respected white man in South 
Africa when he has gone against his moral code is 
understandingly treated in this novel written in beauti- 
ful poetic prose. (For the mature reader) 


RICHTER, CONRAD. Light in the Forest. Knopf, 
1953. 

A teen-age white boy who has always lived with the 
Indian family he loves is forced to return to civiliza- 
tion and his own people, and finds that running away 
solves no problems. 
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Song, Monica. Nisei Daughter. Little, 1953. 
The true story of a young Japanese-American girl 
whose happy life in Seattle was rudely interrupted at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, and the courageous adjust- 
ment of life in a relocation center. 


SruarT, Jesse. The Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Another of the Kentucky mountain stories by a fine 
tegional writer. Op is a colorful mountain character, 
and through him one hears folk tales and comes to 
appreciate his simple serenity and faith in nature, as an 
amusing plot is developed. 


West, JESSAMYN. Cress Delahanty. Harcourt, 
1953. 

Episodes in the life of a teen-age girl written with 
compassion and understanding, as well as humor, as 
she goes through many puzzling stages in the process of 
growing up. 





“In the Love of Nature” 
—Bryant 


CriarK, EuGeniz. Lady with a Spear. Harper, 
1953. 

The lively account of the author's experiences as an 
ichthyologist, which has taken her from New York to 
Micronesia and the Red Sea, and made her a deep-sea 
diver and adept at spear fishing. 


Cousteau, J. Y. and Freperic Dumas. The 
Silent World. Harper, 1953. 

Adventures by three Frenchmen deep-sea diving in 

the “‘aqualung.’” More factual than narrative in style, 
but exciting adventures abound. 
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Witson, Erte. Coorinna. Random, 1953. 
Fine descriptions of the wild life in Tasmania as the 
story of the wolf Coorinna is unfolded and the cruelty 
of both man and nature are shown. 


Wyte, Puitip. Denizens of the Deep; true tales 
of deep-sea fishing. Rinehart, 1954. 
In this collection of essays on fish and fishing, the 
author in a spirited and informal style relates many 
personal anecdotes, as well as those of other fishermen. 


“I.Can Rip Your Very Heartstrings” 
—Kipling 


PauL, CHARLOTTE. Gold Mountain. Random, 
1953. 

Katherine Duncan was only seventeen when she went 
as an inexperienced and frightened school teacher to 
the Snolqualmie Valley in Washington State in the 
1880's, but her success in her job blends with her ro- 


mance in making an absorbing novel. 


THANE, E_swytH. Lost General. Little, 1953. 
Mary Carmichael, while searching for the forgotten 
grave of the romantic “‘lost general’’ of the American 
Revolution, finds a modern-day romance for herself 
which becomes complicated by a living general, but 
works out in an eminently satisfactory fashion. 


“The Noble Living and the Noble Dead” 
—Wordsworth 


BaRKER, Fe.ix. The Oliviers. Lippincott, 1953. 
A rather lengthy, but absorbing biography of the 
Oliviers and their careers, both before and after Vivien 
Leigh was married to Laurence. 


RANDALL, RutH. Mary Lincoln: biography of a 
marriage. Little, 1953. 

In this sympathetic biography of a woman who has 
been maligned throughout history, the author sheds 
new light on the marriage and home life of the 
Lincolns. 


VINING, ELIZABETH Gray. Windows for the 
Crown Prince. Lippincott, 1952. 

The genuine affection and regard with which the 
author holds Prince Akihito and the imperial family of 
Japan is evident throughout Mrs. Vining’s account of 
her years as the tutor to the Crown Prince. 


“My Unconquerable Soul” 
—Henley 


Hemincway, Ernest. The Old Man and the Sea. 
Scribner, 1952. 
Beautifully written classic of the sea and the old 
man, and his courage and nobility of spirit as he 
struggled with the sea and the big fish. 


HERZOG, MAURICE. Annapurna. Dutton, 1953. 
The indomitable spirit that took a group of men to 
one of the highest peaks in the world, and their in- 
vincible courage in face of the suffering on the return 
trip, is related by the leader of the French Himalayan 
expedition. 


HUNT, SiR JoHN. The Conquest of Everest. Dut- 
ton, 1954. ; 
A fascinating account of the preparations and final 
assault of the mountain told by the leader of the British 
expedition. 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES. Spirit of St. Louis. Scrib- 
ner, 1953. 

The long, but absorbing story of a young man’s 
decision to attempt a nonstop flight from New York to 
Paris, his planning and preparations for the trip, and 
the determination and sincerity which brought success. 
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MarTIN, MarTHA. O Rugged Land of Gold. 
Macmillan, 1953. 

The true story of a woman’s survival when by acci- 
dent she was stranded alone in a cabin in the wilder- 
ness of Alaska, where her faith, ingenuity, and plan- 
ning for her unborn child kept her alive during the 
winter. Uneven in writing. 


“A Book Is Good Company” 
—Beecher 


Montacu, Ewen. The Man Who Never Was. 
Lippincott, 1954. 
true and gripping tale told by the British Intelli- 
gence officer who in 1943 helped plan the hoax to 
“plant the corpse’ which misled the Germans as to 
the place of invasion in Europe, after the victories in 
North Africa. 


SIEMEL, SASHA. Tipe! Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
The adventures of the author and his brother while 
searching for diamonds in Africa, but primarily Sasha's 
experiences as a hunter who learned the art of spearing 
the dreaded jaguar. 


WituraMs, J. H. Bandoola. Doubleday, 1954. 
Further adventures of Elephant Bill in the Burmese 
jungles, especially those involving the magnificent ele- 
phant Bandoola and the native Po Toke who handled 
him so well. 


“To Weigh and Consider” 
—Bacon 


BowLes, CHESTER. Ambassador's Report. Harper, 
1953. 
A human and understanding approach to the people 
and problems of India, where the author went with his 
family as ambassador from 1951-1953. 


Davis, ELMER. But We Were Born Free. bobbs, 
1954. 

A series of six essays in a witty, ironic and lively 
style on the subject of freedom in the United States and 
how we are to maintain it. In throwing himself into 
the fight for independent thought he analyzes such 
dangers as McCarthyism and the fear of freedom. 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. India and the Awakening 
East. Harper, 1953. 
The impressions and observations of the author 
formed on her trip in 1952 to India and the Near East, 
emphasizing the role the United States must play. 


“The Gift of Laughter” 
—Sabatini 


GUARESCHI, GIOVANNI. 
Built. Farrar, 1953. 

Humorous episodes in the life of the author and his 

unpredictable and often illogical wife and two children. 


The House That Nino 


JACKSON, SHIRLEY. Life Among the Savages. 
Farrar, 1953. 
Extremely funny, if slightly exaggerated, events in 
the life of the author and her husband and twentieth- 
century children. 


McKENNEY, RutH. Far, Far from Home. Har- 
per, 1954. 

Delightfully humorous experiences of the author, her 
husband and their three children during a three-year 
stay in Brussels, where they attempted to learn French, 
as well as understand the country’s customs. 


NasH, OGDEN. Private Dining Room and Other 
Poems. Little, 1953. 

A new collection of poems which have appeared in 

magazines, and filled with the usual Ogden Nash wit 


and nonsense. 
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“Please, Sir, 1 Want Some More” 
By Helen C. Sill 


F TODAY OLIVER TWIST WERE ASKING for 
books instead of porridge, his bow! could 
be filled despite the mounting costs of pub- 
lishing. One way in which the demand for 
“more” is being met is through the series of 
books which, as the following list shows, are 
being priced so that every child can have 
some. These series, which have developed 
lacgely since the end of World War II, pro- 
vide good quality as well as a great quantity 
of information for today’s boys and girls. In 
some series the facts are presented directly ; 
others are using story form. 


The growth of this movement attests to its 
success, which seems to be based upon two 
premises: that the public will buy books for 
children if the cost is not too great, and that 
the public prefers to purchase brand names 
rather than, or in addition to, choosing indi- 
vidual titles. In other words, the satisfied 
customer looks for the same brand of tomato 
soup or for the same series of books—and in 
some instances he can get both in the same 
store! 


Children react to the series books on the 
latter basis. Recently a group was overheard 
in a library: 

“IT got a Landmark!” 

“IT want one too.” 





Helen Sill is Head Librarian and Assistant Professor at 
Willimantic, Connecticut, State College. 


“Aw, gee! They're all cleaned out.” 

“You should have gotten here sooner.” 

While we can be grateful that uniform 
format is helping to keep the quality up and 
the price down, there must be some reserva- 
tion about the “brand name” situation. So 
long as titles in a series are being published 
each as 2 separate entity which has been 
created with integrity by the author and edi- 
tor, we need not be too concerned over the 
“series problem.” However, some critics of 
children’s literature seem to feel that series 
in such quantities as are now on the market 
are an indication of ill health in the chil- 
dren’s book field. Perhaps this plethora of 
series is a panacea instead of a symptom, and 
like all panaceas must be taken with caution. 

Also another word of warning needs to be 
spoken. No matter how good a complete 
series seems to be, nor how reliable the pub- 
lisher, the author, or the editor, each title 
should be purchased for itself because it 
seems to be the best book for a particular 
child at a particular time. v 

This brief and possibly not altogether 
complete tabulation is presented to give some 
indication of the size and scope of the grow- 
ing series list. Three categories of series 
books have been omitted altogether from this 
compilation. They are: reprints, sequels, and 
so-called series by a single author, such as 
Herbert Zim. 


A LIST OF SERIES 


Title of Series Publisher Price Age 
Activity Books Knopf $1.50 9-12 
Att AspouTt BooKs Random 1.95 9-12 

House 
AMERICAN ADVENTURE Wheeler 1.72 7-12 
Series ed. by Emmett 
A. Betts 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Aladdin 1.75 11-15 


SERIES 
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Representative Titles Annotation 


Leathercraft Eight excellent activity books 
P. with clear, skillful instructions 
uppets for making many useful and 
entertaining items. 
ut ino- Informational books by an ex- 
<a Dia pert by _ = Well illus- 
‘ trated. Excellent format. 
All About Radio 


and Television 


Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 


Reading difficuliy varies from 
grades 2-6. Look much like 
textbooks. Words are well 

arated with considerable 
white on each page. Undistin- 
guished black and white illus- 
tration. 


Stories dramatizing events, 
laces and personalities that 
ave contributed to the build- 

ing of American democracy. 
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Back of Beyond 
Cochise 





Title of Series 


Basic SciENCE Epuca- 
TION Series by Ber- 
tha Morris Parker 
and Glen O. Bough 


BiBLE Books FOR 
SMALL PEOPLE 


BiG ANIMAL TREASURE 
KS 


Bic Book OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Book ELF Series 


CHILDHOOD OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


CHILDREN’S Hour 
LIBRARY 


Dinc Donc 
SCHOOL Books 
by Frances R. Hor- 
wich and Reinald 
Werrenrath 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 
Stories ed. by Rose 
Wyler 


FAMOUS BIOGRAPHIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FaMous Doc STorIes 


FAMouS HorRsE 
STORIES 


Fitm Story Books 
by Paul Witty 


First Books ABOUT 
PEOPLE 
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Publisher 


Row 
Peterson 


Nelson 


Grosset 


Grosset 


Rand, 
McNally 


Bobbs- 
Merrill 


Westmin- 
ster 


Rand, 
McNally 


Messner 


Messner 


Dodd 
Mead 
Grosset 


Grosset 


Heath 


Franklin 
Watts 


Price 


$.48 


60 


1.00 


1.00 


.65 


1.60 


1.60 


nN 
wa 
i) 


— 
N 
wa 


1.75 


Age 
6-14 


5-8 


6-8 


4-7 


12 up 


7-12 


Representative Titles 


Air About Us 
Animals and Their 


Young 


Book of Little 
Things 
Elisha and the Lady 


of Shunem 


Big Animals Every 
Child Should 
Know 

Big Book of Horses 

Big Book of Real 

Trains 


Big Book of Tracks 


Amos Learns to Talk 
Find the Way Home 


Abe Lincoln, Fron- 
tier Boy 

Abigail Adams, a 
Girl of Colonial 
Days 


And So the Wall 
Was Built 
Bells Ring Out 


Your Friend the 
Policeman 
A Suitcase with a 
Surprise 


Christmas Tree Sam 


Make Way for 
W ater 

Skinny Joins the 
Circus 
(Nutrition) 


Oliver Sounds Off 
(Sound) 


Famous Naturalists 
Famous Americans 


Boru 
Wild Dog of Ed- 


monton 
Cinchfoot 


Magnificent Barb 


Day at the Fair 
Farm Animals 


First Book of Amer- 


ita 
First Book of Eski- 
mos 


Annotation 


84 paper-bound, beautifully il- 
lustrated books, each providing 
a thorough treatment of one 
specific subject in the study of 
science. xcellent material. 
Teacher's manual available. 


15 tiny books in bold type. 
Every other page a colored il- 
lustration. Easy enough for 
even young children to read 
for themselves. 


Large, full-color pictures and 
informative text in a _ hand- 
some, inexpensive series of na- 
ture books. 


Large, full-color pictures and 
interestingly presented facts 
about subjects on which chil- 
dren seek information. 


Easy reading picture stories. 


Very popular with elementary 
school children. Simply told. 
Illustrated with silhouettes. 


Stories that apply. Christiat. 
living to everyday life. 


Stories for pre-school children 
to hear and for second graders 
to read. Well illustrated in 
color. 


Social science presented in 
story form for first 5 grades. 
Intended to. teach the child 
appreciation of his environ- 
ment. Written for various 
grade levels. 


Sugar coated science in easy-to- 
read form. Mediocre illustra- 
tions. 


Each title in this series contains 
brief biographies of the famous 
in a different field of achieve- 
ment. Indexed. 


Handsome new low-priced edi- 
tions of 21 of the most famous 
and best loved dog stories ever 
written. 


15 of the best loved horse sto- 


ries. Now available in new 
low priced editions. Good 
format. 

The film story books are in- 


formative books of important 
things in everyday life. All of 
them are based on_Encyclo- 
dia Britannica films and 
Imstrips. 


Colorful introductions to dif- 
ferent nationalities and 
peoples. 
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Title of Series 


First Booxs ABOUT 
TRANSPORTATION 





First Book oF NATURE 


GaTEWay Books 


Hart Activity Booxs 


ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR 
LIBRARY 


JULIAN MESSNER 
SHELF OF BrloGrRa- 
PHIES 


JuNtoR EVERYREADERS 
adapted by William 
Kottmeyer 


LAND OF THE FREE 
SERIES 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


LANDS AND PEOPLE 
SERIES 


LitTLE GOLDEN 
LIBRARY 


LITTLE WONDER 
Books 


MAN AND His 
WorRLD SERIES 


PictuRE Book oF— 
ed. by Jerome S. 
Meyer 
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Publisher Price 
Franklin $1.75 
Watts 
Franklin 1.75 
Watts 
Random 1.50 
House 
Hart 1.00 
Grosset 1.50 
& 2.00 
Messner 2.75 
Webster 1.32 
Winston 2.75 
Random 1.50 
House 
Holiday 1.75 
House 


Simon & 25 
Schuster &. 68 


Merrill .20 

Henry 2.50 
Schuman 

Lothrop 2.50 


Age 
7-9 


8-12 


10 up 


11-15 


8-14 


11-15 


9-14 


11-14 


4.8 


6-12 


11 up 


Representative Titles 


First Book of Auto- 
mobiles 
First Book of Boats 


First Book of Bees 
First Book of Birds 


Railroad 
the 


Famous 
Stations of 
World 

Famous Airports of 
the World 


All Sports Parade 
Barrel of Fun 


Little Men 
Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer 


Abraham Lincoln 
Amelia Earhart 


Robin Hood Stories 


King Arthur and 
His Knights 
Footnotes of the 


Dragon 
Tidewater Valley 


Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus 
Landing of the Pil- 


grims 


Turkey 
China 


Animal Babies 
Alphabet A-Z 


Airplanes 
America’s Transpor- 
tation 


Life on the Earth 
Water for People 


Picture Book of 
Astronomy 

Picture Book of 
Electricity 


Annotation 


Lively books that tell factually 
what boys and girls want to 
know about autos, trains, 
boats, airplanes. Large type. 


Vivid, realistic presentation of 
fascinating facts about nature. 
Colorfully illustrated. 


These books by authorities in 
each respective field tell of the 
history, development, and uses 
of the great “‘gateways’’ that 
have opened new avenues of 
commerce and trade between 

ples of the world. Excel- 
lent type, format, illustration. 


acked with mate- 
rial designed to keep chil-iren 
busy for hours. Some of the 
ideas may be used in the ¥lass- 
room. 


Each book 


Distinguished format for well 
known books. 


Reference books for research in 
social studies. Carefully 
checked by experts to insure 
accuracy. Most titles have in- 
dexes, glossaries, chronologies, 
maps, and bibliographies. 


Simply written stories which 
move along at a rapid pace. 
Content is suitable for a junior 
high school student. Reading 
level is about third grade. 
Well printed and _ illustrated 
in black and white drawing. 


Young heroes, each from a dif 
ferent national background, 
help build America in an ex 
citing series which unfolds the 
history of old-world contribu 
tions to our growth and cul 
ture. 


Bring to lite the great events 
of the past and the people who 
took part in them. Engrossing 


reading, and historically ac- 
curate. 
This series introduces lands 


and ‘e-~ of modern impor 
tance. Timely, colorful, infor 
mal accounts that blend his- 
tory, geography, economics, 
and culture. 


eo pictures, excellent print, 
an Pom stories for the young 
istener and reader. Also 
in cloth, 
reinforced, 


est 
available bound 
strongly hinged, 
and sewed for 68c. 


A wealth of information is pre 
sented in these books. Useful! 
reference material for all 
grades. 


An excellent series explaining 
clearly and simply many of the 
great natural forces at work on 
earth and throughout the uni 
verse. Each book contains a 
wealth of scientific information 
dramatically presented. 


Excellent science information 
in brief, clear text and large 
photographic illustration. 
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Title of Series 


REAL Books 
ed. by Helen Hoke 


REAL PEOPLE 


SEAHORSE FUN Books 


SIGNATURE BOOKS 
ed. by E. Meadow- 
croft 


STRENGTH OF THE 
UNION ed. by Erick 
Berry 


THEY Mape AMERICA 
ed. by C. H. Mats- 
chat, Carl Carmer, 
Allan Nevins, and 
Paul Lewis Todd 


TRUE Book SERIES 


UNITED STATES BOOKS 
by Bernadine Bailey 


WINSTON ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


WINSTON SCIENCE 
FICTION SERIES 


WONDER Books 


WorLp LANDMARK 
Books 


WorLD GEOGRAPHY 
READERS 


WorRLD’s CHILDREN 
SERIES 


YOUNG TRAVELER 
Series ed. by Frances 
Clark Sayers 
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Publisher Price Age 
Garden $1.25 9 up 
City 
Row 2.48 9up 
Peterson per 
group 
of 6 
Seahorse 1.00 4-12 
Press 
Grosset 1.50 9-11 
Scribners 3.00 10-14 
McGraw 3.00 13 up 
Hill 


Children’s 2.00 6-9 
Press 


Albert 1.25 8-12 
Whitman 

Winston 1.50 9-12 
Winston 2.00 12-15 


Wonder 25 48 
Books Inc. 


Random 1.50 12up 
House 

Merrill 20 8-12 

Grosset 1.25 9-12 

Dutton 3.00 12up 


Representative Titles 


Real Book About 
Camping 
Real Book of Games 


Group 1: Christo- 
pher Columbus, 
De Soto, La Salle, 
John Smith, Peter 
Stuyvesant, Roger 
Williams 


Play-A-Bed Book 
Hobby Fun Book 


Story of Joan of Arc 
Story of Good 


Queen Bess 


The 
Flame 
Freedom River 


Wavering 


Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Nation 
Builder 

Charles Willson 
Peale, Artist and 
Patriot 


True Book of Air 
Around Us 

True Book of Plants 
We Know 


New York 
Illinois 


Boy for a Man’s Job 


Brave Venture 


Marooned on Mars 
Five Against Venus 


ABC Counting Book 
Baby Elephant 


Alexander the Great 
First Men in the 
W orld 


Alaska 
Australia and New 
Zealand 


Adventures in 
France 

Adventures in 
Holland 


The Young Traveler 
in France 

The Young Traveler 
in Holland 





Annotation 


Facts presented interestingly 
and in _a straightforward man- 
ner. Especially useful with 
junior and senior high school 
reading problems. 


Brief, well written biographies 
in pamphlet form boxed in 
roups of six. Attractively il- 
ustrated in color. 


Excellent activity books con- 
taining cut-outs, puzzles, color- 
ing, and pasting projects for 
the child to enjoy alone or 
with his friends. 


Action-filled, realistic life sto- 
ries of dynamic men and 
women who have gnome 
shaped the course of history. 


Series of novels showing the 
contributions of each state to 
the Union. 


Each book of the series deals 
with a representative figure of 
American history, describin 
both the character and persona 
adventures of the hero and 
giving a picture of his times. 


Excellent factual books on pri- 
mary level. Accurate informa- 
tion about matters of everyday 
curiosity. Simple text and col- 
orful illustrations. 


These books give the history of 
each state from the beginning 
to the present. Also includes 
useful information about nat- 
ural resources, scenery, and 
commerce. 


Stirring stories of little known 
events in American History. 


Amazing fantasy adventures 
into the outer world of time 
and space. Written by some 
of the better science fiction au- 
thors. 


Some old favorites and some 
new stories sae told with 
bright, pleasing illustrations. 


Well written by outstanding 
authors in the adult field. Fine 
format and illustration. 


A series of 20 booklets that 
give an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the peoples of 
other lands. Supplementary 
material for basic geography 
texts illustrated with meaning- 
ful photographs. 


Thrilling adventures of young 
children of many lands. Gives 
a fascinating amount of infor- 
mation about each country. 


Excellent travel books imported 
from England and ‘‘American- 
ized’’ by the editor. Each title 
by an author who knows well 
the country he is discussing. 
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More Than Just a Librarian! 
By Chase Dane 


GREAT DEAL has been said about the 

school librarian as an organizer of in- 
structional materials, as a highly skilled tech- 
nician, and as a source of information on a 
great many subjects. But too little has been 
said, thus far, about the valuable service 
which the school librarian renders in areas 
outside that of library science. And, in the 
last analysis, it is probably through these 
other services which she performs that the 
librarian does the greatest good. 


A Fortunate Position 


The librarian, indeed, is in a very fortunate 
ition. She is, first of all, in a position 
which enables her to be the school’s unofficial 
guidance counselor. Because she seldom has 
to punish students she is able to deal with 
them in a friendly manner. There do not 
exist, between her and her students, the emo- 
tional barriers which so often exist between 
teachers and students. She does not have to 
lower their grades because they fail to take a 
test. She does not have to send them out of 
the room because they get up to search for 
a book without permission. And she does not 
have to keep them after school because they 
failed to learn a lesson thoroughly. She can 
talk to them, therefore, as equals but without 
any loss of dignity. And they can confide in 
her as they ordinarily cannot in a teacher. 
And this friendly relationship which ex- 
ists between the librarian and her patrons 
enables her to offer them some excellent ad- 
vice. She has the time, even in the mist of a 
busy ay. to listen to their problems. She can 
then offer a suggestion which will, perhaps, 
enable one student to solve his problems with 
a brother at home. She can ee a second 
student how to do his work in a way which 
will be acceptable to an overburdened teacher 
who doesn’t have the time or opportunity to 
explain. And she is in a wonderful position 
to direct students to books which will increase 
their self-confidence, which will help them 
decide what vocation to follow, and which 
will show them how to use their talents more 
effectively. Thus she can be a true companion 
to them. She can give them the attention 
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which, psychologists tell us, so many students 
fail to receive at home today. 

The school librarian can also, of course, 
work directly with the guidance counselor. 
She can bring to his attention students who 
need help in adjusting themselves to a rapidly 
changing society. She can inform English 
teachers of boys who have definite reading 
disabilities. And she can notify homeroom 
teachers of students who have not learned to 
use their free time wisely. 

In addition to being an unofficial guidance 
counselor, the school librarian is also a kind 
of unofficial English teacher. She is able to 
detect students who habitually read books 
which are too easy for them. And she is in 
an excellent position to recommend to these 
students, from time to time, books which will 
be a greater challenge to them. She is also 
able to help the student who continually reads 
books on only one subject. When she ob- 
serves that a & is reading too much about 
jet propulsion she tactfully introduces him to 
the pleasures of books on hunting and fish- 
ing Or on space medicine. 


Help for Poor Readers 


But above all the school librarian is in a 
position to help the poor reader. When a 
student who has a reading handicap checks 
out Melville’s Moby Dick because it has been 
recommended in an English class or because 
a teacher has offered extra credit for those 
who read it, the librarian tries to dissuade 
him from wrestling with it fruitlessly. She 
knows that such an experience may discourage 
him from reading at all. And so she suggests 
that he try Quentin Reynold’s The Wright 
Brothers instead. And so the confidence 
which the student has in the librarian, based 
on past experience, prevents him from mak- 
ing a serious error. The librarian also keeps 
her eye on the boy who was once able to read 
only the simplest books but has now pro- 
gressed beyond that stage. At the right time 
she introduces him to the next step in his 
reading development. In this way the librar- 
ian contributes her portion to the work of the 
English department. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that the 
school librarian is in an enviable position to 
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develop and create good library attitudes. By 
making the library attractive, by being her- 
self a gracious person, and by daily demon- 
strating the value of the library to the in- 
dividual, she can develop the habit of library 
use which will last throughout the student's 
life. The elementary school librarian, of 
course, has boys and girls at a crucial point 
in their intellectual development. If she is 
unfriendly and her library uninviting she can 
instill in students a permanent dislike of all 
libraries. Or she can, if she is friendly and 
her library inviting, create good library cus- 
tomers forever. 


Curriculum Planning 


One of the most important nontechnical 
functions of the school librarian is that of 
curriculum planning. She is in a position 
which allows her to meet with a class when 
it plans a new unit and to advise the class 
whether or not materials are available in the 
library for the unit contemplated. If the ma- 
terials which will be needed in carrying out 
the unit are not in the library she can inform 
the class whether or not they can be obtained 
—whether or not they exist in sufficient quan- 
tity. Thus she is able to guide a class away 
from a projected unit which might eventually 
fail because of inadequate library resources. 

By meeting with the class during the selec- 
tion of a future unit she knows in advance 
what materials will be needed. And if they 
are not now in the library she has ample time 
to order them. In this way she does her part 
to insure that the unit will be a success. The 
librarian can also, of course, meet with the 
regular curriculum planning committee to ad- 
vise them concerning the library's resources. 
Thus she renders valuable service to the suc- 
cess of the over-all school program. 


Teaching 


The school librarian is also a teacher. She 
is in a position to teach students punctuality 
when they fail to return their books on time. 
She teaches democracy by pointing out to the 
student who wishes to renew a book for the 
fourth or fifth time that he interferes, in so 
doing, with the rights of others. And she is, 
of course, better able than anyone else to 
teach the skills of bibliographic control. She 
not only shows one student where to find the 
answers to problems in assignments but she 
shows another where to find the information 
which he needs to repair an electrical motor 
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at home. All day long, indeed, the school 
librarian is more of a teacher than a librarian. 


One of the most interesting services which 
the librarian renders is that of helping stu- 
dents who have finished school. Students will 
come back to the librarian who has been a 
friend to them while they were in school. If 
they now hold a job they will seek her help 
in planning for their vocational or profes- 
sional advancement. They will come to her 
for books which will enable them to learn 
more about their work. Or they will come to 
her for information about job opportunities. 
And they will come to her because they have 
learned in the past that she is always eager 
to help them. 


Students who have gone on to college will 
also come to the school librarian for help. 
Perhaps now they need to compile a bibli- 
ography for a college class in sociology. Or 
maybe they need to know the source of in- 
expensive agricultural pamphlets. But what- 
ever their need, they come to her because they 
have found in the past that she is an excellent 
source for such information. Thus the librar- 
ian continues her work as guidance counselor 
for students who have left school. 


So the school librarian is much more than 
just a librarian. She is an unofficial guidance 
counselor and a teacher of remedial reading. 
She creates a wholesome attitude toward li- 
braries which will survive a student's school 
experience. She is a curriculum planner and 
a teacher of almost every subject. And finally, 
she is the friend and helper of the alumni. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY A 
PICTURE OF A TIBETAN 
LIBRARY 


In the far off Himalayas 

There’s a country I’ve been told, 
Where the system’s rather ancient— 
In fact it’s rather old. 


They've never heard of Dewey, 
They have no use for Sears, 
Their process is quite simple— 
Just stack them up in tiers. 


Now I haven't seen the figures 
So I wouldn't really know, 
But I'll bet my Cutter tables, 
Circulation’s rather low. 
Bruce M. Brown, Reference Librarian 
Colgate University Library 
Hamilton, New York 
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Should We Have a Study Hall-School 
Library Combination? 


By John M. Goudeau 


ERHAPS THE SIMPLEST DEFINITIONS for 

library and study hall would be as fol- 
lows: “A library is a collection of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other reading 
materials preserved for study, reference, and 
recreational reading. A study hall is a col- 
lection of seats, desks, chairs kept ready for 
study.” 

If one were to look at these definitions it 
would seem to indicate that the library and 
study hall would make a good combination. 
However another factor must be taken into 
account—a factor brought on by the actions 
of the students, teachers, and principals. As 
far as I can determine, it is this factor that 
makes the library more than a room for the 

reservation of books and knowledge, and 
the study hall less than a place for study. 

During the past twenty-five years, changes 
have taken place in curriculum emphasis, in 
teachers, in students, and in the classroom. 
Because of these changes the study hall has 
suffered while the school library has in- 
creased in rendering various types of serv- 
ices. Students at one time concentrated on 
textbook study of the basic courses, such as 
history, English, general science, languages, 
and mathematics. Today they get similar 
credits for vocational courses, guidance 
courses, industrial arts, and physical educa- 
tion. Added to this are the extra-curricular 
activities — sports, drama, honor societies, 
hobbies, etc. In many cases these extracur- 
ricular activities furnish the sole basis for 
school attendance by many students. If such 
trends continue, would it not be logical to 
deduce that the school study hall is losing 
its importance in the school program ? 


Changes 


School faculties have undergone a drastic 
change. While it is true that many teachers 
in the profession in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds are still teaching, there is a change in 
make-up of the teachers of 1954. With these 
changes it is unsafe to say that you can spot a 
school teacher as she walks down the streets. 


John M. Goudeau is Associate Professor of Library 
Science at Kent State University in Kent, Ohio. 
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An ever greater number of women teachers 
are adding marriage and ordinary family life 
to their careers. Men and women in the 
teaching field are prone to regard their sala- 
ries as of more than passing importance. 
Like other normal people, school teachers in 
general reluctantly rise in the morning, 
undertake to do their duties the best they 
can, hurry home at the close of day to work 
in the garden, house, at outside jobs, or just 
to rest. 


An Easier Atmos phere 


How does this hurt the school program? 
It is a replacement of the old type classroom 
discipline with an easier atmosphere in 
which pressure on preparation of daily for- 
mal lessons and recitations related to text- 
book study is less. The study hall finds itself 
visited each day by a number of students 
who let the teacher know they have nothing 
else to do. 


Along with these trends have come a 
change in the students. No longer do you 
have such pranks as snakes in the teacher’s 
desk, grasshoppers in the desk drawers; 
gone is the pig-tailed student, etc. In place 
of these you have the football and basketball 
heroes, the baton-twirling majorette, the stu- 
dent class officers, and last but not least, 
dates. You might ask who could study when 
flanked by such glamorous creatures in a 
study hall. 

However, the prospects of school libra- 
rianship are not without a dark side. Even 
though the library is the heart of school ac- 
tivities, it is still only a small part of the 
school administrative program. It is beset 
with problems handled by the school ad- 
ministrator. This same person has the task 
of adapting the new school life to public 
ideas, new school ideas, etc. 

Another serious problem of the adminis- 
trator is building schedules to meet the new 
curriculum demands. A considerable por- 
tion of the student body is left without regu- 
lar class periods and must be given access to 
some room of the school set aside for this 
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ce ae Along with these changes has come 
ess use of textbook study. 


All this results, in many cases, in making 
the study hall humorous in nature. Princi- 
08 have looked around to solve the prob- 
em and very often have tried to place the 
library in the study hall as a solution. 

Advantages in such a combination include 
these: 

1. It is better for students who do not study in 
the study hall to have the library there and 
thus be exposed to informational materials. 

. Materials are accessible for study. 

. Materials are accessible for leisure (when 
class work is completed) 

. The librarian is given an opportunity to 
guide pupils’ reading. 

I would ask whether these advantages are 
obtained in actual practice or whether they 
are merely academic statements? Many au- 
thorities hold to the latter point of view and 
some go so far as to say that a combination of 
study hall and library has proven disastrous 
to the library. 

Some of the remarks to this effect are that 
in a library-study hall combination 

. The library becomes a glorified study hall 

. The librarian becomes a disciplinarian 

. The librarian becomes a keeper of books 

. The librarian becomes a study hal] teacher 

. The library becomes thought of as a study 
hall by administrators 

. Seats are assigned in study hall and must be 
checked (this causes confusion) 

. Office and other calls are made in study hall 
(causes more confusion) 

. Since study hall has a full house every 
period of day, the librarian in such a situa- 
tion has little time for her professional 
duties 

. The library ceases to function as an educa- 
tional agency of the school. 


With these ideas in mind, you must con- 
clude that the disadvantages offset the ad- 
vantages of a study hall-library combination. 
It would be advisable to avoid such combina- 
tion except in small schools. Many school 
administrators have been forced to combine 
because of the necessity for more classroom 
space. All of this has forced the school li- 
brarian to comply with the situation or get 
out. No longer is she able to consider the 
library as the heart of the school activities. 
It now becomes a mere appendage that can 
be eliminated at the discretion of the school 
administrator. 

Is there a solution? No over-all sugges- 
tions can be made that will settle all the 
needs of every school. However, it seems 
that if prospective teachers and school ad- 
ministrators were placed in a position—or 
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shall we say were taught—the fundamen- 
tals and necessities of a school library in 
their educational program of study, there 
would be little misunderstanding and they 
would be less disposed to make such a 


combination. 


Librarians As Teachers 


If the school administrators were to real- 
ize the training involved in becoming a 
librarian they would be less prone to be- 
lieve that the librarian can only pass books 
over a desk or counter. They would realize 
that the librarian and her library is just as 
much a part of the teaching department of 
the school as the English or history teacher. 
If the administrators would take the state- 
ments from their text that the library is the 
center, the heart of school activities, they 
would be less inclined to place it in a posi- 
tion where it does not touch the activities of 
the school. They would be more inclined to 
keep it separate, and under supervision of a 
trained or at least a partially trained libra- 
rian. All these suggestions would definitely 
free the library from inhibiting factors that 
prevent it from attaining its proper place in 
the service of the school program. 


THE LITTLE BOOK’S STORY 


I'm a poor litle broken down library book, 
Once I was pretty and new, 

But a little child left me out in the rain 
And the water melted my glue. 


My back is loose from as little insides, 

My cloth coat is faded and torn, 

If my author and publisher looked at me now, 
They'd wish I had never been born. 


I am waiting here in the mending box, 
For the book doctor man to come. 

He will try to repair me like new again, 
But still I feel aaa glum. 


When I'm back again on the library shelf 

Will you keep me clean and dry? 

When you take me home don’t let babies and pets 
Tear me up; please put me up high. 


I'm happiest when a child holds me tight 

In hands that are dry and clean. 

When you throw me around and let me get lost 

And dirty or wet, you’re mean. 

This little book's story is sad but true, 

Won't you take care of books as he asks you to? 

Mawa Mason Ducan, Librarian 

Rock River School 
Rockford, Illinois 


This little pe proved very effective mounted 


ees board and set up above a badly damaged 
displayed in the library. 
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Give Them More Responsibility 


By Robert G. Sumpter 


NY LIBRARY, NO MATTER HOW SMALL, 

which endeavors to become a vital force 
in the community it serves, requires more ex- 
penditure of time and effort than can be 
reasonably given by one person. This is par- 
ticularly true in the school library where pa- 
trons seek the library's services under com- 
pulsion as well as on their own volition. 


The school librarian must constantly search 
for time saving techniques and additional 
sources of assistance so as to accomplish ade- 

uately all library objectives. Undoubtedly 
there are a number of practical solutions to 
this general problem of overextension of 
time and effort. I am particularly concerned 
with one—the use of student library assist- 
ants. 


It is my opinion that student assistant pro- 
grams are not used to the greatest advantage. 
When I first began to experience the tensions 
arising from overextension of time I set out 
to determine the logical limits to the amount 
of training and responsibility which might be 
given to a student library staff. My experi- 
ments have been carried on in a rural high 
school serving 350 students but I feel that 
the same results could have been attained in 
a large city school. 


The Fall River High School Library in Mc- 
Arthur, California, has been in existence four 
years. In that time it has risen to a place of 
primary importance in the minds of the fac- 
ulty and student body. This is due in large 
part to the efforts of the student staff. The 
development of this staff has been possible 
only through unusual cooperation on the part 
of the principal in granting full credit for 
courses in library science, the counseling de- 

artment in making complicated program ad- 
justments for staff members, ad the faculty 
in releasing staff members for meetings and 
special duty. Because of this cooperation the 
library has been able to attract and retain 
excellent staff members. 

Library science is an elective three-year 
es ge of study and provides full academic 
credit. Its general objectives are: 

To develop appreciation of books as instruments 


of education and recreation, and as aids in general 
problem solving. 





Robert Sum; 


t is Librarian of the Fall River High 
School, Mc. i 
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To develop skills in the use of library materials. 

To develop familiarity with, and participation 
in, all the functions necessary for the operation of 
a library. 

To provide contact with other libraries in order 
to establish confidence in the general application of 
learned skills. 


A serious attempt is made to recruit stu- 
dents who will be able to remain on the staff 
at least two years. The third year of study is 
reserved for those students particularly inter- 
ested in librarianship as a career. The course 
for any one year is a combination of on-the- 
job training and academic assignments. Due 
to the sequence of work, students must enter 
a course at the beginning of the school year. 
Generally a student must be at least of sopho- 
more, but not of senior, standing to enter 
library science 1. This allows observation of 
prospective staff members for a period of one 
year and provides a time span for at least 
two years of service. 


Selection of Staff Members 


Prospective staff members are contacted 
through the counseling department. All ap- 
pointments are made on the basis of personal 
interviews. The library seeks to have at least 
four typists on the staff at all times and gen- 
erally limits appointments to three for each 
hour of the school day. The criteria for selec- 
tion of individual staff members are: 

The student must have a sincere desire to be on 
the staff. 


He must be well enough adjusted to work 
closely with others. 

His record must indicate a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

His record must indicate ability to handle assign- 
ments and training. 


Academic Program 


The academic program is light quantita- 
tively, due to parallel on-the-job training. 
Qualitatively, it is difficult but interesting. 
Listed below are the requirements for the 
three year program. 

The primary objective the first year in li- 
brary science 1 is to develop proficiency in 
the use of library tools and materials. Jessie 
Boyd’s Books, Libraries and You is used as a 
textbook. Reading assignments for the year 
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are one to the students in mimeo- 
gtaphed form, a reading assignment preced- 
ing each unit of work. During a staff meet- 
ing held before the beginning of each unit, 
mimeographed copies of the unit are distrib- 
uted and the purpose of the unit thoroughly 
explained. Additional help is given on an 
individual basis although this is not encour- 
aged since the mimeographed unit contains 
compiete instructions. A deadline is set for 
the completion of each of seven units, which 
include: use of the encyclopedia, use of the 
dictionary, Dewey decimal system, use of the 
card catalog, use of periodical and pamphlet 
indexes, use of general reference works, 
final examination. 


The second year library science 2 is to de- 
velop individual initiative and a sense of 
timing. Students are given one project for 
the year. They must prepare a research paper 
fifteen typewritten pages in length, complete 
with footnotes and bibliography. Complete 
instructions, including samples of form, are 
presented in mimeographed form. Addi- 
tional instruction and aid are given by indi- 
vidual conference. The student is free to 
choose the subject of the paper but is en- 
couraged to work on vocational choice, if 
possible. The project is divided into five 
i. each of which must be passed by the 
ibrarian before the next is begun. If the 
finished product is of sufficient merit it is 
cataloged and placed with other library mate- 
rials. Books, Libraries and Y ou again is used 
as a reference handbook. The five parts of 
the project include: outline of projected 
paper, compilation of bibliography, note 
taking, rough draft, finished paper. 

The objective of library science 3 is prepa- 
ration for professional librarianship. Units 
of work are concerned with a detailed exami- 
nation of library operations and policies. In- 
struction is by individual conference and gen- 
erally at the beginning of each unit. Units, 
which are mimeographed and contain com- 
plete instructions, are as follows: orienta- 
tion to professional librarianship, selection 
and purchase of materials, technical process- 
ing, evaluation of communication media. 


In summary, the first year library course is 
designed to develop skill in the use of library 
tools and materials, probably sufficient for 
average high school study. The second year 
library course is planned to place the student 
on an advantage level, where the student will 
be able to produce reports (which are the 
basis of extra grades) more easily and help 
these reports to reveal maturity in organi- 
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zation and selection of materials. The third 
year library course crystallizes, if possible, the 
intentions of students to follow [iridiachip 
as a career. For those going on to college, 
the knowledge and skill gained in this pro- 
gram will pay large dividends. Although | 
do not expect more than 30 per cent of my 
staff members ever to go on to college, I still 
feel that this program meets the needs of the 
noncollege student. In the face of the impact 
of modern communication media, the ability 
to use those media easily and some sense of 
their value should be basic to every prospec- 
tive citizen, be they college material or not. 


On-the-Job Training 


A number of operating principles are 
brought to the attention of the students soon 
after their placement on the staff: 

The library is a service organization. The first 
obligation of all staff members is to serve the stu- 
dent body and faculty. 

Accuracy is the prime cate in any task. Do 
not strive for speed. Mistakes are not easily recti- 
fied in a library. 

The library must function like a smooth running 
machine. The needs of the school can only be met 
if each staff member does his job well and continu- 
ously. 

Duty time will be allowed for academic assign- 
ments but only if it does not interfere with the pri- 
mary operations of the library. 


Library work is divided into primary and 
secondary operations. All staff members are 
required to learn and perform the tasks con- 
cerned with these primary operations, for 
which a staff manual explains each task in 
detail: control of charge desk area, shelving 
and shelf reading, mail checking, repairs, 
materials processing. 

All other work in the library is considered 
secondary and is divided on a departmental 
basis. New staff members are tebe six 
weeks to sample the work of various depart- 
ments and then are placed with one depart- 
ment. Departments are headed by the most 
capable second- and third-year students. De- 
partment heads are responsible for all the 
work handled by their departments, includ- 
ing the work done by their subordinates. 

Department heads must also be familiar 
with the nature of the work done by other 
departments, since they replace the librarian 
for a number of days in the year and are then 
completely <r for the operation of 
the library and answerable only to the prin- 
cipal. Upon the librarian’s return they must 
submit a written report on the progress of all 
work during the day, and at the end of the 


school year they must submit a written report 
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on progress for the year. Finally, each de- 
partment head must train his own successor 
and aid in training all members of his de- 
partment, with the help of departmental 
manuals. 

There is considerable prestige attached to 
being a department head, but no jealousy 
due to the amount of responsibility involved. 
Those assigned the number two spot in each 
department must undergo the same training 
as the head in case that person is absent for 
any length of time. Training for succession 
to department head is undertaken over a suf- 
ficient = of time to assure easy transition 
and reduce gaps to a minimum. 

The following is a general breakdown of 
the work performed by each department, all 
of which each member of a department must 
learn. 

Circulation department—all charge desk opera- 
tions, maintenance and repair of all materials, or- 
ganization of materials, circulation records, over- 
due records, periodical and pamphlet records, 
displays, reference problems, compilation of bibli- 
ographies. 

Cataloging department—cataloging and classifi- 
cation, typing catalog cards, ordering printed cards, 
filing catalog cards (by ALA rules), preparing 
cross-references (use of Sear’s List), inventory, 
compilation of special indexes. 

Order Seeees, eens of all mate- 
rials, assembling and maintaining records of or- 
ders, checking received materials and returning 
defective materials, accessioning materials, check 
on budget, correspondence, compilation of quar- 
terly financial reports, and collection of data for 
annual progress reports. 

Audio-visual department — requisitioning films 
requested by teachers, classification and cataloging 
of filmstrips and records, check on budget (sepa- 
rate a-v budget), preparation of meype. p ear of 
a-v materials, arranging for previews and showings 
of films, preparing quarterly and annual financial 
reports, keeping faculty informed on new film re- 
eases. 


When this department’s major task of 
cataloging filmstrips and records is com- 
pleted the remaining work will not be suffi- 
cient to warrant a separate department, but 
will be divided among the other departments. 


Rewards 


It is only fair that some compensation be 
offered, to students who are willing to accept 
the responsibility and perform the work re- 
bso? in this program. Rewards, I believe, 
should cover as many levels of aspiration as 


possible. Our rewards are as follows: 


Academic credit. Staff work pays off in full 
credit. 

Pins. Staff members are awarded a library pin 
for one year of service, a larger pin for two years 
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of service, and a special gift for three years of 
service. 

Prestige. It requires special qualities to obtain a 
position on the staff and considerable effort to 
maintain that position. In service to the school the 
library staff is regarded as the leading group. 

Independence. A free and informal atmosphere 
exists at all times in the library work area. Staff 
members are trusted completely and are allowed to 
pursue their work at their own pace. 

Skill. It doesn’t take long for the student to 
realize that he or she is acquiring a skill which 
makes other school work easier. This is especially 
true since all academic work in this school is inte- 
grated to the library. 

Social functions. Importance of this reward is 
modified by the competition of other school social 
events. However the two or three social events of 
the year are looked forward to by the staff. 

Special privileges. These include first chance at 
new ks, no time limit (within reason) on 
charge outs, and freedom to move about the school 
on library business. 


The Staff 


The student staff which operates under 
this program comprises an average random 
sample of high school students. The I.Q. 
range of the 45 students who have passed 
through or are now in our program is from 
87 to 137, with the average 105. From the 
standpoint of the total library science pro- 
gram, there is no significant correlation be- 
tween individual performance and I.Q. or 
socio-economic ceeiaead, 

How do students react to the amount of 
responsibility given them under this pro- 
gram? They will absorb it as fast as it can be 
fed to them. There is a definite distinction 
between feeding them great quantities of 
work and feeding them great quantities of 
responsibility. The staff has a feeling of 
service and a sense of teamwork, resulting 
in a most unusual phenomenon: many staff 
members insist on using part of their lunch 
hour to go on with their library work despite 
my protests that they should use that time to 
relax. Furthermore, many staff members are 
in the habit of being released from other 
classes, if they catch up on assignments, to 
come to the library and go on with their 
work. Teachers have been very broad-minded 
about this matter and I have not sought to 
discourage the practice. 

All department heads are well enough 
trained so that I have been able to use them 
as a team to develop three elementary school 
libraries in the district. They are well able to 
work on their own in selection, evaluation, 
and processing of materials. They are also 
capable of setting up the routines necessary 
for the functioning of these libraries. 
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Teen-Agers Tackle the Magazine 


TEACHING THE CRITICAL READING OF MAGAZINES 
By Barbara Louise Camp, Gertrude Insley, and Ethel Meclntosh 


N INTERESTING FEATURE of the Ameri- 

can Heritage course for sophomores at 
the Arsenal Technical Schools in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, is the magazine unit. In 
addition to the other work of the course, 
classes enjoy a ten-fourteen-day exploration 
of American magazines. They examine, read, 
and evaluate periodicals, do original writing 
for their own magazine booklets, discuss and 
frankly criticize stories, editorials, cartoons, 
anecdotes, and advertisements. Results have 
proved interesting and profitable. 

All classes see the stimulating film, ‘“Mag- 
azine Magic,” which depicts the numerous 
and intricate processes involved in the plan- 
ning and publishing of a magazine. With 
this information as background, pupils 
browse among magazines in the library and 
the classroom, select those which they wish to 
review, and plan their own booklets. Classes 
vary their procedures, though they have much 
the same objectives. Last semester, for ex- 
ample, three classes undertook the project in 
quite different ways. 

In class A, in addition to the general study 
of magazines, the teacher had three special 
projects which her pupils found interesting 
and instructive. 

The first was the study of comics. When 
the teacher told her pupils that they were 
going to devote one day to the study of com- 
ics, their faces showed both amazement and 
keen interest. A teacher's permission to 
spend a day with the maligned comics was 
a surprise; but when they came to class the 
next day and found the teacher's plan for 
the day, they found the period was not to be 
spent in haphazard reading of comics. First, 
the pupil had to choose from a stack of com- 
ics the one he wished to analyze. Strangely, 
the majority of the class wanted Bugs Bunny 
and Donald Duck, and not the horrible mur- 
der mysteries. Next, the pupil was to study 
the questions on the board and prepare a 
written and oral report. The questions were 
as follows: 


Did you find the story interesting? 
To what age and intelligence does it appeal ? 





The authors are English teachers in Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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What is lost in a classic comic? 

Study the pictures. Is the art well done? 

Do the comics give the complete story or the 
illusion of one? 

Compare a comic with a good story of the same 
type. 
Do you think such inaccurate generalization has 
a wholesome influence on children? 

Are characters individual or stock figures? 

A psychologist says cheap stories have a harmful 
effect on children. Discuss. 


The second project was a study of the 
magazine, Holiday. Each member of the 
class was permitted to choose a copy of the 
magazine which contained an article about a 
place which the student would like to visit. 
After a study of this article, the pupil was to 
choose from the advertisements in this issue 
the luggage and the clothes which he would 
take with him on a visit to this place. He 
was allowed a fictitious sum of money which 
would be ample to cover the cost of the trip. 
He planned his pH Be by bus, train, 
car, or plane, then submitted his itinerary to 
the class. This project created much interest. 


Best General Magazine 


The third project was to summarize all the 
information the class had assembled and to 
choose one magazine which they, as a group, 
felt most nearly fulfilled the qualifications of 
a general magazine to fit the needs of a 
family. This magazine was to contain some- 
thing for each member of the family. After 
much discussion of magazines pro and con, 
the class voted that the Saturday Evening 
Post most nearly filled this need, because 
among other writings it contained editori- 
als, political articles for father, stories for 
mother, and jokes and cartoons for all mem- 
bers of the family. 

In conclusion, the teacher gave the follow- 
ing test to ascertain what information the 
children had acquired: 

1. Compare comics and regular magazines as to 
subject matter, art, and development of literary 
power. 

2. Name ten magazines with which you have 
become acquainted. 

3. Which new magazine friends do you like 
best? Why? 
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4, Why should we read one good general maga- 
zine? 
5. Do you think you need to be informed about 
world affairs more than did your grandparents? 
Why? 

6. How does a good story differ from a poor 
one? Be specific. 

7. What part do advertisements play in the 
price of a magazine? Name ten magazines you 
would order for the high school library. 


Since both students and teachers find satis- 
faction in the tangible evidence of the stu- 
dent's exploration in the magazine field, each 
member of class B kept a notebook. In this 
he recorded his work for the two-week unit. 
Briefly, the notebook contained five sections 
(which were assigned to the class at spaced 
intervals in order not to discourage the less 
energetic members on the first day). The 
opening pages contained a list of all the mag- 
azines the pupil had actually examined. After 
the name of each periodical, he classified it 
as to content, such as current events, special 
interests, home making, etc. In the second 
section, the pupil wrote brief reports on the 
contents of magazines of different types. Ex- 
cellent questions that cover the general con- 
tent of each magazine were found in the 
revised edition of Magazines for School Li- 
braries by Laura K. Martin, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Another helpful 

phlet is Using Periodicals, from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 


Readers’ Guide’ Skill 


The third section of the pupil’s notebook 
recorded his skill in using the Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature tame in the library 
of Arsenal Technical Schools. Fortunately, 
the school library subscribes to over one hun- 
dred periodicals. While visiting the library, 
each pupil found material from periodicals 
on some subject of great interest to him- 
self—a sport, hobby, vocation, famous per- 
son, etc. and wrote a précis on each article 
read. After viewing the movie, ‘Magazine 
Magic,” supplied by Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, which yous the production of a 
magazine, each pupil wrote on interesting 
processes shown, the value of advertising, a 
magazine’s influence upon public opinion 
pi on American standards of living. 

In the back of the notebook each pupil 
prepared a section for clippings on his 7 
cial interest. The only requirement was that 
a complete sentence had to be written on 
each page to explain the contents. 

To complete the notebook, the pupil wrote 
a paragraph in class to show what benefit he 
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had derived from this survey and what new 
fields of reading had been opened to him. 
Pupils in class C, after an examination of 
many magazines in the school library and in 
the classroom, selected two periodicals which 
they wished to review in ets of their 
own. Each booklet included an attractive 
cover, a preface containing the title of the 
magazine, the publishing company, type of 
magazine, price, and place and time of pub 
lication. It included a resumé of a short 
story, précis of a feature article, summary of 
an editorial or an editorial page, poems or 
anecdotes with the pupil’s own comment 
thereon, clippings pe comments concerning 
the most appealing and least appealing ads, 
and a clear — of the entire magazine 


and its appeal. 


Learning by Doing 


Having studied the magazines critically, 
the pupils did some writing of their own. 
They wrote their own feature articles and 
editorials, and prepared their own ads and 
cartoons. This 2 oa seemed grown-up, 
lacked the usual distasteful textbook flavor, 
and stimulated original thinking and expres- 
sion. Pupils vied with each other in neatness, 
attractiveness, and quality of their booklets ; 
they read, criticized, commended, and cor- 
rected the work of others and were interested 
in the accomplishments of the group. 


After reading editorials and having two 
days of instruction in their purpose and 
form, pupils were asked to write their own. 
They were told that they might write critical 
editorials if they wished—and to go ahead 
and write about something that “burned 
them up.” Many teen-agers rushed to make 
the most of this rare opportunity. Whatever 
else might be said about these outbursts, they 
were notable for their enthusiasm and for 
their lack of the usual stilted school-compo- 
sition style. The articles included such sub- 
jects as “Girls Are Funny” (“Did you ever 
notice how green-looking girls always have 
the best personality?”); “Why Do Boys 
Date Silly Girls?” (“Whom do you see rid- 
ing in a sleek convertible with a three-time 
letter man? Yes, it’s one of those dumb 
creatures I wouldn’t take to a dog fight!’’) ; 
“Open Hunting” (“I think there should be 
open hunting on the guards, those sour-faced 
little fellows who are trying to get enough 
merits for the honor society’); “Why 
Doesn't Indianapolis Have More Swimming 
Pools?”’; “Why Can’t We Have Thus-and- 
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So for Lunch?’; and the like. Many pupils 
wrote the more usual commendatory edi- 
torial: ‘Lets Keep Our Campus Clean,” “Do 
You Cy ys t Wild Flower Garden?” 
“Don’t Run to Lunch,” etc., but the class 
had to admit (Mr. Carnegie notwithstand- 
ing) that the critical editorials were the live- 
liest and the most challenging. 

The cartoons selected as best reflected un- 
usually good judgment for juveniles. Several 
pupils, for example, liked the portrayal of a 
man making out his income tax. His wife, 
looking over his shoulder, exclaimed, “$400 
to the church, eh? How those quarters do 
count up!” The cryptic comment was, 
“That's just the way people are about giving 
to the church!” Another favorite showed a 
boy wearing a dunce cap and sitting on 
a high stool near the teacher's desk. On the 
desk a large apple with one bite out of it 
occupied a conspicuous place. The caption 
read, “No, you can’t have your apple back!” 
This tickled the teen-agers’ funny bones. The 
teacher often wished that the cartoonist could 
have known of their enjoyment of that gem! 

Criticisms of ads showed that pupils de- 
mand color—revel in color, in ay They 
want perfection in art and eer they 
insist on frank, sincere appeal. ey disdain 
false propaganda, inconsistencies, and ex- 
aggerated claims. For example, one pupil 
criticized a TV ad depicting a beautifully 
gowned woman rushing out into the snow 
to admire ecstatically her Christmas gift as it 
was arriving. The critic commented, “No 
woman would run out in a blizzard without 
a coat on to see something that was coming 
right into the house.”” Another pupil clipped 
three dull ads in black and white with the 
criticism, “These ads were stuck off in a cor- 
ner and I hardly noticed them.” An ad for 
vacation travel in New England seemed dull 
in black and white etching. Instead, the stu- 
dent liked a Colorado picture with a spar- 
kling lake in vivid color. She thought she 
would much prefer Colorado! 

Young America is not gullible. A maga- 
zine unit reassuringly proves that false propa- 
ganda cannot go far among our boys and 
girls and that they have more common sense 
than their elders sometimes believe. 

A few years ago the president of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, addressing 
teachers in Indianapolis, stressed magazine 
subscriptions as one of the cultural results of 
a generous tax investment per pupil. He 
showed a gratifying increase in magazine 
reading for those communities highest in 
educational opportunities. 
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English teachers at Arsenal Technical 
Schools believe that the magazine unit has 
increased pupils’ interest in reading, has 
alerted them to false propaganda and unethi- 
cal advertising, has made them better in- 
formed, more cultured, and above all, better 
Americans. 
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FIRST LIBRARY CARD 


How little does he realize 

That smudged and labored scrawl 
Upon this card will carry him 
To Asia, Mars, and all 

The traveled and uncharted worlds. 
Now spaceman, ranger, knight 
Will be his chosen comrade in 
Grim combat, hunt, or flight. 

He holds an ever-growing choice 
Of space and time and land, 

To any sphere transported by 
The card clutched in his hand. 


LouisE HAJEK 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S LAMENT, 
CONTINUED 


Irma Schweikart, who penned her “School Li- 
brarian’s Lament” for us two years ago (WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, September 1951), continues 
her plaint. 


To THE PUuPILs: 


Pinion the boy who can't be still, 

Who talks, and round the room doth mill. 
A selfish nuisance, all agree, 

Yet in surprise, he cries, “Who, me?” 


Slay the pretender, fomenting noise 
At a table full of boys. 

Reproved, he starts a friendly riot 
With, “I told you to be quiet.” 


Confound the lad, who at inspection 
At the door, with soft inflection 
Warns, as he takes his welcome leave, 
“Beware, I’ve got one up my sleeve.” 


To THE TEACHERS: 
Off with his head, that pedagog, 
Who, when I carry books, doth jog 
My elbow, toppling the batch, 
And grinning, asks me, “Got a match?” 


All the pages make him eat, 

Teacher cute, who me doth greet 

As I scan a book, my meed, 

With galling query, ‘Librarians read?” 
Snip his tongue, who, as I clip 

Papers for the file doth quip, 


“Cutting paper dolls?”—'Taint funny. 
My disposition should be suNNY ? 


IRMA SCHWEIKART 
Bayside, New York, High School Library 
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Gifts to Open Again and Again 


By Alice Bellamy 


= BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY will 

open its fourth annual Holiday Book 
Fair on December 6 with an exhibit of some 
300 titles of this year’s books for all ages sug- 
gested as holiday gifts. A series of meetings 
featuring guest speakers from the book 
world, to which the public is invited, is 
scheduled between the opening date and De- 
cember 24, when the fair closes. 

The purpose of this popular event—~it was 
visited by over 50,000 people last year—is 
“to encourage the development of home li- 
braries and the giving of books as gifts—in 
other words, gifts to open again and again.” 


Selection Committee 


The books are selected by a committee of 
staff members, representing the different de- 
partments of the library. Colorful booklists 
for each category, multilithed in quantity, 
carry title, author, publisher, and price and 
contain about 40 titles each. For example, 
last year’s lists bore the headings: Favorites 
of Younger Girls and Boys; Favorites of 
Older Girls and Boys; Teen Age Array; Fun 
and Far Horizons (humor, travel and world 
problems) ; Masques, Maestros and Masters 
(drama, music, and art); A Quiet Evening 
at Home; Hobbies for the Family; and Let's 
Look It Up (reference books). 





L. Barenfeld 


Younger boys and girls examine some of 

their age-group favorites suggested as 

Christmas gifts at the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library 


The books are displayed on tables fes- 
tooned in bright colors and with a banner or 
poster indicating the age group or category. 


Alice Bellamy is Assistant Director of Public Relations 
in the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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Verna Photo 


Santa Claus perusing stocking fillers 


At all times one or more professional librar- 
ians are on hand in the exhibit area to answer 
questions, discuss the books, or make further 
suggestions. 

This ‘year’s book fair will be sponsored 
jointly by the library and The Brooklyn 
Eagle, with the cooperation of Brooklyn book 
dealers. The Eagle will publish a tabloid 
supplement, ‘Christmas Book Issue,” on 
Sunday, December Sth, tying in with the fair, 
and will further publicize it through posters 
on delivery trucks. 


Cooperation of Dealers 

Book dealers in Brooklyn have agreed to 
stock all titles selected for the Holiday Book 
Fair and will distribute the library's booklists 
to their patrons. They will also display post- 
ers produced by the library calling attention 
to the fair. The American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation and the American Book Publishers 
Council are lending their aid in expediting 
these arrangements. 

From a relatively modest beginning four 
years ago, the Holiday Book Fair has come 
to mean more than just a display of carefully 
selected books. A number of special events 
scheduled for this December at the library 
will include talks on books for children, sci- 
ence fiction, and the ever-popular “how-to- 
do-it” books. 

Judging by the enthusiastic response in the 
past and the interest evinced in this year's 
Holiday Book Fair at the Brooklyn Public 
Library, many an individual will receive dur- 
ing the holidays that most enduring of gifts 
—a good book, carefully selected—a gift to 
Open again and again. 
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TALKING SHOP 


es ARE ALWAYS AN EVENT but their 
celebration varies considerably with custom. 
Sometimes they are permitted to slip by unnoticed, 
almost, with just a card or two from indefatigable 
celebrators. Sometimes large families have just too 
many to mark each one. 


But in our house there is always a party, be the 
anniversary the first or the eighty-first, or any of 
those in between. Perhaps it is a surprise, with all 
sorts of preliminary conniving, suspicions, and real 
or feigned innocence. Or maybe only the family is 
present. It's a party just the same, with the birth- 
day one choosing his favorite flavor of cake and 
not being permitted to help with the serving or 
dishes. And always there is reminiscence. . . . 

“The day you were born was simply beautiful” 
—or there was a blizzard, as the case may be. 

“Here’s a picture of your fifth birthday, with all 
the guests blowing bubbles.” 

“Remember when you ‘vere twelve, and you 
couldn’t understand why the ‘visitors’ didn’t go 
home so your birthday supper could begin?” 

“Remember when you were sixteen’’—or twenty- 
one—or thirty. . . . Each one brings its own joys 
and problems, each has its importance. As the 
years mount up, there is a tendency to pay a little 
less attention to them, to overlook one, every once 
in a while. But some more than others seem 
definitely to call for celebration. For instance, forty. 


So—we're celebrating the Bulletin’s fortieth year 
this month. In a Company with past, present, and 
soon-to-come half-century milestones, the Bulletin 
is definitely a younger brother, and hasn't achieved 
the status of a full-fledged resume of its decades 
in print. But we can’t let the forty mark slip by 
unnoticed. Besides, we like birthdays! 

Looking over volume one, number one, provides 
plenty of scope for the “My, how you've grown!” 
theme. The sixteen-year-old Wilson Company, then 
in White Plains, New York, listed all its publica- 
tions on one page and a half in The Wilson Bulle- 
tin’s November 1914 debut. Of course, the Bul- 
letin at that stage was a house organ “DEVOTED 
TO THE H. W. WILSON PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR 
USES IN LIBRARY SERVICE,” and was “issued occa- 
sionally.” But from the very first it had independ- 
ent articles of interest to the library profession. 
The first issue featured ‘Using Magazines in His- 
tory Classes” by the head of the history department 
in a Providence, Rhode Island, high school, who 
was “fully convinced that no other recent move- 
ment has such possibilities for effective and intel- 
ligent citizenship.” 

Besides remarking upon growth and change, 
well wishers usually gaze upon new babies with a 
view to finding a resemblance to their parents. 
There is plenty in the earliest Bulletins to reveal 
their kinship to The Wilson Company, and indeed 
to Mr. Wilson himself. The very Orst i issue has 
three examples of what he often urged upon us— 
the use of a joke to fill an odd spot on the page! 
One shows the unchangeableness of human nature: 
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By MDL 





An illustration of the need for 5 ere 
powers among librarians is shown in the follow- 
ing: 

“Dear Sir,—Please renew the book that I took 
out about two weeks ago, or it might be three. I 
forget the author and title, but it was bound in 
blue with a picture of a dolphin on the back.” 


Another brought matters back to business: 


Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little soon, 

He looks in Wilson Indexes 
And gets it before noon. 


And still true, at that! 


The first issue also had a prophetic note headed 
“Library Advertising”: 

It would be appreciated if librarians who have 
novel ways of i in any form, whether 
for funds, books, magazines, or for promoting the 
use of the library were to keep us informed. We 
would like to act as a clearing house for library 
advertising. If your methods of publicity are bring- 
ing increased patronage why not let others in your 
profession share the eoekes? They in turn may 
have something that will help you... . 


It is interesting to note how this likeness has 
remained through the years. The Wilson Company 
was active in the sponsorship of the “Library Pub- 
licity Honor Roll’’ which after its three-year experi- 
ment, developed into the annual John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest, under the dual sponsor- 
ship of the Wilson Library Bulletin and the Public 
Relations Committee of ALA. In addition, the 
Bulletin has become noted for its Public Relations 
Number, issued every March since 1943, which 
provides just the sort of ‘clearing house for library 
advertising’ which the first number suggested, and 
in addition offers a wealth of public relations ma- 
terial from specialists outside as well as inside the 
library field 

It was iintucal that the early years of The Wilson 
Bulletin should be closely linked with Wilson pub- 
lications, for its first editor was Edith M. Phelps, 
who was a part of so many Wilson publications 
until her retirement a few years ago. 

Poet Stanley J. Kunitz, who joined the Wilson 
staff in 1927, aided the Bulletin in its adolescence 
from ‘‘now and then’ house organ to “the most 
widely read and quoted journal in the profession.” 
Although he did not return to the Bulletin after 
his Army service, he does continue active on the 
Wilson “author books” which he coedited with 
Howard Haycraft, who himself served as Bulletin 
editor while Kunitz was abroad in 1929-1930. 

We came on the Wilson Library Bulletin scene 
first as associate editor in 1940, and then as editor 
when Kunitz left for the Army early in 1943. It 
has been an active and fascinating decade. The 
birthday child has grown up now, full of vitality 
and ideas. How encouraging to realize the truth of 
Walter Pitkin’s thesis that “life at forty” ! 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, BULLETIN 
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“Editorial We” 


HE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN was begun in 1914 as the 

Wilson Bulletin. Its aim was a practical one—to supplement 
other methods of promotion by an informal presentation of our 
books and services to a mailing list of individual librarians. 
There was no subscription fee at first. In accord with Mr. Wil- 
son's life-long principle of cooperation, librarians were invited to 
contribute to the reading matter—school librarians especially, since 
school libraries were just then in their inception. The Bulletin 
was issued irregularly, whenever the editor could spare time from 
other duties, and there were enough new publications to make an 
issue really worth while. E.M.P. 


A* BEST WISHES. . . . May there be many more birthdays 
to come, and with as much fine reason for an air of festival! 

Still to be remembered is that day not long after one came to 
The Wilson Company fresh out of college, with only the faintest 
notion in head of why one had been hired or for what vague end 
in view, when Mr. Wilson dropped a copy of the Company’s 
occasional publication on one’s oo gee suggested blandly, beam- 
ing through his spectacles, “Why don’t you see what you can do 
with this?” So, casually, almost incidentally, one found oneself 


editor (though at first without official title) of the Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians, ast was t 4 ad G 
then called. Like WM) ig: 


people, magazines tend 
to grow into their char- 
acter. The Bulletin, in the years that followed, during which it be- 
came the most popular of library periodicals, kept trying to assert 
its own identity: it would be practical with a difference, as spirited 
as useful, as readable as informative; it wanted to talk to librarians 
about books and authors and even, on occasion, literary values, as- 
suming that these too were matters of “professional’’ interest and 
concern. And was it not equally a “professional” imperative to be 
alive, to be generally aware? One kept asking questions and looking 
for answers. How, for example, could one define the boundaries of 
the library world to which, theoretically, one’s editorial program 
was directed? Could one honestly suppose that the boundaries 
coincided strictly with the library walls? Ideas penetrate the most 
massive of fortresses, and one was living through a period of his- 
} torical crisis when ideas and passions raised armies that threatened 
' to demolish the very structure of those library walls, along with the 
An j other solidities of a civilization. In the midst of such lucubrations 
pe oy £ and debates the war came and swept one away, and that is really 
ah. the end of one’s story, 


in so far as the Bulletin 
Ste. 7, is concerned. 

_—_ I can add that it is 
with some measure of 
nostalgia, not unmixed 

with a modicum of pride, that I look back on those more than fifteen 
years of association. It remains a pleasure to see the magazine 


flourish. S.K. 








we THE ARMY brought to an end the Bulletin story for 
Stanley Kunitz, that was far from the beginning of our 
personal love affair with the Wilson Library Bulletin. We were 
introduced, years before, in the New Rochelle Public Library, 
when as an eager but untrained assistant we clutched at so fasci- 
nating and satisfying a professional aid and comfort. The years 
of experience and library school that followed enriched but never 
usurped the place of this meeting point of professional minds and 
ideas. Here was librarianship as it was being lived! Here were 
librarians generously sharing their findings with their fellows the 
world over for the mutual benefit of all! We began “going 
steady” early in 1940, when we were named associate editor. 
With our succession to the editorship in yptsncn! | 1943, our jo 
was full. We cherish the responsibility of carrying on the Bul- 
letin’s characteristic practical and cooperative service. Thus may 
we live happily ever after! M.D.L. 














FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (be- 
low), ‘‘Current Reference 
Books”: Wish I could drop in 
and see the exciting things going 
on at The Wilson Company. I'll 
be looking for your next issue, 
which I know, like all the others, 
will be corking. 





ALicE Brooks McGuire (be- 
low), “School and Children’s Li- 
braries”: Forty candles. on a 
birthday cake seem like an awful 
lot—especially to a woman! But 

B need have no hesitation in 
viewing them proudly, for they 
represent forty years of steadily 
increasing service and inspiration 
to librarians the world over. 





Howarp Haycrart (left) Pres- 
ident: We of The Wilson Com- 
pany are always pleased when 
librarians tell us of the value and 
help they find in Wilson Library 
Bulletin. Its growth in 40 years 
shows, I like to think, that there 
is room in the healthy and ex- 
panding American library field 
for several good magazines, with- 
out fear of duplication or waste- 
ful competition. May the Buzl- 
letin’s next 40 years be as pleasant 
and useful! 





MILDRED BRUDER BUCHANAN 
(right), “The Crow’s Nest”: 
How proud I am to be associated 
with the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin! Judging from my “fan 
mail,” just about everybody de- 
pends upon the Bulletin. It really 
is a honey—and so full of ideas! 





Jutta D. BENNETT (right), 
“ALA Washington Notes’: Con- 
gratulations to Wilson Library 
Bulletin on its fortieth anniver- 
sary. May the next forty years 
be as successful for the Bulletin 
and its staff. 





JANE Mappox (above), Assistant 
Editor: May the Bulletin be the 
ideal forty we hope it is—old 
enough to value tradition; young 
enough to welcome young ideas. 


Harry C. Bauer (left), “Sea- 
soned To Taste’’: 

Birthday greetings from my pen 
To the Wilson Bulletin 

As it rounds out four-times-ten. 





GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 
(left), “For Extension Librari- 
ans”: Forty years old? Hard to 
believe. Well, Happy Birthday! 
Forty is such a pleasant, reward- 
ing age—full of energy and a 
know-where-we-are-going feeling 
—done with groping, overflow- 
ing with high hopes and plans 
for the future. Life really does 
begin at forty—even for a maga- 
zine. 
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WILSON LrprRARY BULLETIN FROM BEGINNING TO END 
2. Advertising manager and assistant assign St 


1. Editors and secretary confer; 2. space; 


outs are designed for ads; 4. "Readers’ Choice’ is compiled in Standard Catalog Department 


5. Scheduling the Bulletin on the presses; 6. Setting the copy into type; 7. Printing the « 

8. Proofreading; 9. Make-up: arranging the type into pages; 10. Lock-up: locking together 

32 pages to be printed at once; 11. Make ready: patching the packing of the press to insure 
sharp impression; 12. Printing the 32-page “form”; 13. Folding; 14. Assembling the signa 
tures and cover and wire-stitching together; 15. Trimming completed copies; 16. Addressing 
the envelopes; 17. Inserting the issues; 18. Mailing; 19. Putting extra copies into stock 
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Rain Insurance 


HE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY has taken out 
“rain insurance” for its books, the “insur- 
ance” in this case being heavy paper shopping bags. 
Recent fall wet weather underscored the need 
for protecting the borrower's armload of books and 
the library acted on the theory that “the reader 
who leaves the library in the rain with half-a-dozen 
books can’t be expected to get his coat around all 
of them. Books which have plastic jackets are pro- 
tected to some extent, but the edges of the books 
are the most vulnerable. When they get wet, the 
pages dry out in ripples.” 

According to the head of NYPL’s branch library 
system, if the carry-all bags save rebinding only 
two or three books in each of the library's eighty 
branches in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten 
Island, they will have earned their ‘premium.’ The 
bags, of grey kraft paper, are printed on both sides 
in bright green with a line drawing of the famous 
NYPL lion’s head, which seems so aptly to have 
grown into a familiar emblem for the library even 
in remote communities of the city. 

Library officials observe that it seems to be a 
growing practice for one member of the family to 
collect the family’s reading from the library. On 
Saturdays, it is likely to be the father, on weekdays, 
the mother who does the book shopping as well as 
the food shopping for everyone. Now, when she 
assembles a couple of mysteries to relax the master 
of the house, something on current affairs to 
keep her own conversation up-to-date, storybooks 
for Junior's bedtime reading, and the inevitable 
book on interior decoration, she can balance the 
bag of super-market selections in one hand with a 
bag of literary leisure in the other—and keep it 
from getting wet. 

ANNA L. GLANTZ, Chief 
Public Relations Office 
New York Public Library 


Organization of an Elementary 
Library Club 


N ELEMENTARY LIBRARY CLUB has been or- 
ganized in several of the North Syracuse Cen- 
tral Schools. 

This elementary library club is a service group 
whose members carry on the work of the library 
when the librarian is not present. It was organized 
so that the library and its resources might be avail- 
able to both teachers and pupils all during the 
school day. 

Fifth and sixth grade girls act as librarians for 
two hourly periods a week. They charge and renew 
books, slip books, shelve books, paste and stam 
books, check on overdue books, assist with boo 
selection, alphabetize cards, water plants, change 
the water in the goldfish bowl, dust the library and, 
in general, have complete charge of the library. 

All this is done with very little supervision. The 
librarian is scheduled for one day a week at each 
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. PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


school. The club carries on the rest of the time 
alone. Occasionally the librarian pays the library 
unscheduled visits to answer questions or serve as 
consultant, but even then she is the assistant librar- 
ian! The members of the library club are the li- 
brarians and they certainly take their duties seri- 
ously! 

The library, thanks to them, is a credit to the 
school. This is the reason that there is no question 
of a library being included in the plans for the new 
elementary school. This interest leads to a closer 
cooperation between public and school libraries. 

Netra Brown, Elementary Librarian 
North Syracuse, New York, Central Schools 


Book Larnin’ 


A. THE END OF THE SEMESTER in the course in 
library science methods, I gave my four sec- 
tions the following assignment: all assignments 
for the semester and all supplementary sheets of 
information about library rules, filing routines, and 
the like were to be returned assembled in book 
form. 

Since one of the items in the course is parts of 
the book, this provided practice in that item, but, 
more important, we felt that in actually putting a 
“book” together the students would learn facility 
in locating information in books. The table of 
contents, the index, and even the introduction and 
preface might in the future be sources of informa- 
tion to the students. This facility with book parts 
seemed a good “finish” for one semester and a 
good introduction to the next semester, which deals 
with reference books. 

For the purposes of the assignment, it was ex- 
plained to the students that the preface and intro- 
duction could be very brief, that the index could 
consist of the table of contents rearranged in alpha- 
betical order. There was to be a dedication also. 
It was the dedication that seemed to give the stu- 
dents some opportunity for original work. Since 
most students seem to have difficulty interpreting 
the paging on cataloging cards, it was requested 
that all pages before the text should be paged in 
Roman numerals; the rest of the “book’’ in Arabic 
numerals. This being the paging practice of most 
books the students had studied in conjunction with 
catalog cards, it was hoped that this part of the 
exercise would help to clarify the use of both 
Roman and Arabic numerals on catalog .cards. 

The importance of the title page as the official 
title of the book was brought out in review and 
further clarified (we hoped) by including a half- 
title page in the “book” so that the difference be- 
tween the two would be clear. 

The students, who had had practice in making 
a set of catalog cards for a “practice book” they 
had used during cataloging instruction, were re- 
quested to make a set of cards for their own book. 
We limited the term “a set’’ to mean one author, 
one subject and one title card. 
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In addition to the assignment’s other objectives 
was the purely psychological one of satisfaction in 
having one’s wake in order. Also, the completed 
“book” helped to minimize the problem of lost 
assignments. A cover for the “book” was listed in 
the assignment as optional. Although some of the 
students presented attractive covers, there is a 
tendency to spend too much time on the cover 
and not enough on the interior unless students are 
cautioned on the subject. 


JOSEPHINE WEDEMEYER, Instructor 
General Library 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Public Library Serves Public Schools 


OQ” COOPERATIVE PROGRAM in Shippensburg 
is planned to foster good public library- 
public school relations; to help knit these two 
agencies together, and to plan activities through 
which the library staff might contribute to the 
educational and recreational welfare of boys and 
girls in this area. 


Public libraries and public schools frequently 
have a financial connection. Occasionally the pub- 
lic librarian teaches a course in the local high 
school or college, or teachers do some work in the 
library. Frequently an individual teacher takes her 
pupils to the public library for a visit. But on the 
whole, genuine cooperation between teachers and 
librarians is conspicuously lacking. 

In Shippensburg, the public library receives an 
annual endowment from the public school systems 
of the state. We attempt to supply educational and 
recreational materials for adults, of course, but we 
also have a responsibility in helping provide for 
children. Among other things, we supply books 
for rural teachers who have inadequate library re- 
sources in their schools. These teachers generally 
come to the library and borrow books, but a mail- 
ing service is available also, for a nominal cost. 
At the suggestion of the superintendent of schools, 
we have been preparing bi-weekly news bulletins 
and lists of new books, which he has mimeo- 
graphed and distributed among teachers. Our 
school circulation has increased about ten times 
over that of two years ago. 

One of the most successful programs in our 
public library-public school cooperation is our 
new “World Activities Club,” established for the 
dual purpose of getting children to read more 
books and to think seriously about what they read. 
Mimeographed forms distributed from the super- 
intendent’s office require an original statement 
from the child of “Why I like this book.” A few 
of the best pupil statements are given in the bi- 
weekly bulletins to teachers, along with a list of 
names of pupils who are eligible—on the basis of 
their reading and reports—to receive bookmarks. A 
few awards of new books are given at the end of 
each semester. The program seems overwhelmingly 
successful; in the limited area served by our library, 
we receive pupil reports at the rate of approxi- 
mately one hundred per week during the busiest 
reading season. 

Another program is our Friday afternoon “treas- 
ure hunt” for boys and girls in grades four, five, 
and six. Each grade represents a different team. 
The purpose of the treasure hunt (unannounced, 
of course) is to help boys and girls to learn how 
to find their way around in the library. They locate 
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reference “treasures,” find items in the card cata- 
log, and locate books on the shelves. We play such 
games as “You Name It,” in which authors and 
characters are named. The children listen to a 
story, work puzzles of various kinds, travel over the 
world through atlases and encyclopedias, engage in 
magic “‘tricks’’ which they learn about in reference 
books, or play a new e. They sometimes act 
out playlets, and tell about their favorite stories. 


Our work program, in which some of the older 
pitls do regular work in the library, also seems to 
fruitful. Some of the girls are senior Girl 
Scouts who have chosen to become library aids in 
meeting the requirements for their senior service 
ratings. Of course our public library-public school 
programs include reqular visits from groups of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and school children. 


One of the many things we hope to work on is 
the preparation of a library handbook for boys and 
girls, written on about the junior high school level, 
which will also be useful for teachers and usable, 
under teachers’ direction, by younger boys and 
girls. Such a handbook, we feel, will eliminate a 
great deal of the confusion that now exists among 
both teachers and pupils in regard to certain basic 
issues of library service. 


ETHEL GARBER, Librarian 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Book Review Digest 


Mc: READERS afe interested in knowing 
whether a book has received a good review. 
They are constantly asking the library staff for a 
“good"’ book to read. Therefore, wouldn't it save 
time to write in the front of each book the date of 
the Book Review Digest that lists the reviews? 


In this manner, the reader who is interested is 
referred quickly and without effort to the correct 
issue. The reader who isn’t interested would merely 
skip over the notation, “BRD N’53.” This method 
would serve to publicize the usefulness of the Book 
Review Digest to the public and also increase its 
enjoyment of reading. 

WituiaM P. Meyer, Librarian 
Lovett Memorial Library 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Personable Book Jackets 


N THE AIR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama, which provides biblio- 
graphic support for advanced professional educa- 
tion of Air Force officers, the staff has found book 
jackets to be a valuable tool in its public relations 
program. 


In addition to routine uses, such as displays, we 
have found that sending new book jackets in his 
subject field to an instructor is much more effective 
than sending routine notices or accession lists. 


Each course of instruction has a library staff 
member especially assigned to ascertain and supply 
materials of interest to that course. It is easily 
possible to find out personal interests, hobbies of 
the instructor and when new books arrive in these 
fields the bibliographic assistant forwards the book 
jackets with a note saying they are available. This 
personal touch, making an instructor aware that 
the library staff has taken time to do more than is 
actually required, does much to win friends for 
the library. 
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Sometimes we send a book jacket which an in- 
structor has ordered on numerical mathematical 
analysis, and include an additional jacket on golf, 
his favorite recreation; it is difficult to tell which 
one really stimulates his visit to the library! 
FLORINE OLTMAN, Bibliographic Assistant 

United States Air Force 

Air University Library 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


Food and White Elephants 


OES your STAFF ASSOCIATION know the fun 

and profit in such special projects as food 
and “white elephant” sales? Librarians are good 
cooks, and they have intriguing things in their 
attics ! 

At the Worcester Free Public Library we have 
tried both at intervals during the past three years, 
cleared over $150, and had a thoroughly enjoyable 
time. Then came the pleasure of spending the pro- 
ceeds, for staff kitchen and lounge: pastel plastic 
plates and cups, stainless steel cutlery, slip-covers, 
and a small radio. 

For ‘round-the-year service to the staff, and gain 
to the staff association, we have installed vending 
machines: candy and cola (the latter being espe- 
cially rewarding through a generous profit-sharing 
plan), bottled milk, (chocolate and white), and 
canned soup and fruit juices from a company which 
also supplies a serving unit of hot cup, can opener, 
and display case. 

Thanks to these various efforts our dues are low, 
but there is a/ways money in the association treas- 
ury to present gifts to members who marry or re- 
tire, extend sympathy in bereavement, and finance 
an occasional breakfast meeting. 

Murigt L. Kemp, Head 

Processing Department 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Library 


Library Treasure Hunt 


N IDEA FOR AN AMUSING AND EXCITING STAFF 
PARTY that may well include trustees still 
nimble of foot, is a treasure hunt such as the one 
held in the Toledo Public Library some time ago. 

Any medium size library building will do. 

For those who've never been on this kind of a 
treasure hunt, it might be well to suggest these 
plans. Guests divide into teams of three to five 
persons each, with at least some players on each 
team who are familiar with most of the building. 
Best to have it after dark, with lights out. Each 
team must have flashlights. 

Each team gets a sealed copy of the first or start- 
ing clue in advance, not to opened and read 
until the starting bell is rung. At the signal, each 
team huddles over its clue, trying to solve it before 
proceeding to where its cryptic message directs 
them. To throw other teams off the scent, they 
may proceed circuitously to the next clue’s hiding 
place. 

For example, the first and easy clue might have 
read as follows in our Toledo hunt: 

I'm not Atlas, alas 

But I hold aloft the same round mass. 
My room's initials are the same 

As a famous review’s name. 


This clue referred, as you might guess, to the 
big globe stand in the history-travel-biography 
room (H.T.B.) 
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Teams should not linger at the spot where they 
pick up a copy of the next clue, and incidentally 
enough typed copies should be provided to assure 
every team’s getting one. 

The next clue reads: 

Try to remember the murderer of Lincoln 
And what A. G. Bell invented. 

Then hasten to where my middle one works 
But my other two are empty. 


This referred to three public telephone booths 
on the second floor, of which only the middle one 
actually has a phone in it. 

As the hunt goes on, the clues may get harder: 

Jack be nimble, and Jill, be quick 

And hasten where the walls are slick. 

Some seats will fit, but some would crowd you 

If you've guessed this clue, don't say it loud, 

you! 


(The story hour room in which Toledo has 
glass murals of nursery rhymes and fables.) 

Silent night, holy night, 

And a balcony fit for Juliet 

There's a place for music, and very bright light 

And often five librarians scurrying a. 


(The balcony of the social science department, 
where Christmas carols had been played.) 

Over the hills and far away 

And past the door where the angry ones go 
To the open road and lands of play 

Where lives are long the live-long day 

You'll find the next clue where panic might 

open the door. 


(Led to the fire exit crash door in the travel 
division, past a map room whose printed Jabel was 
well-known to resemble mad instead of map.) 

Miserere! Miserere! 

And oh, my aching back! 

Pound the anvil, and pound the tile 

And rg the next clue in metropolitan 
style 

If your oe can’t lead you, maybe 
you'd better aida. 

This clue’s on the file case in the room 
indicated. 


(Referred to the opera book shelves in the music 
division. ) 
Argue, argue, but get the facts! 
Should women be mothers, or should they 
be Wacs? 
We show the passing public how to master 
current questions 
And this clue should display to you what's 
in back of the discussion 
(We hope you've been observant as you 
come to work) 
But in case you haven't guessed it, we'll 
carol this little bint: 
The clue is on the floor, beneath a little 
door. 


(Led to the door of a display window near the 
front entrance in which was a display of the li- 
brary’s debate materials —by the display artist, 
whose name is Carol.) 

Prizes of some sort for the winners and for the 
last ones in should be provided. This is an oppor- 
tunity for branch people and trustees to get better 
acquainted with the main library, or for main 
people to see a large branch. 

ROBERT D. FRANKLIN, Assistant Director 
Toledo, Obio, Public Library 
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HE CENTER OF MAUGHAM STUDIES in New 

Brunswick, New Jersey, got its start, in- 
directly, when a University of Bezlin student, Klaus 
W. Jonas, was quietly handed three copies of a 
Nazi-banned American magazine in 1941. The 
magazines contained a serialization of Maugham’s 
Strictly Personal, a work which so interested Jonas 
that he read all the Maugham he could put his 
hands on and embarked on a doctoral dissertation, 
“Maugham and the Far East,”” which is to be pub- 
lished by the University of Miinster and is being 
considered for translation in this country. 

A later outgrowth of this interest was the Center 
of Maugham Studies, a nonprofit research institute 
founded in 1950, the same year that Jonas was 
appointed to the faculty of New Brunswick's New 
Jersey College for Women, where he teaches Ger- 
man. The now internationally known center con- 
tains most English editions of Maugham’s works, 
translations into fifteen languages, newspaper clip- 
pings, letters, photographs, and a group of critical 
writings on Maugham, including studies in eleven 
languages, some of which are now rare editions. 
Since the Center's founding, Jonas, who hopes to 
undertake a definitive Maugham biography and 
write on Maugham and America, has received 
some 800 letters with queries and information, in- 
cluding material from Maugham himself. 


eo & & 


Suggestions for planning Christmas decorations 
and enlisting aid for them, unusual display mate- 
rials, tips ts theme planning, color selection, 
wreath making, and scores of festive ways to greet 
the holiday season are included in the idea-full 
October ‘Public Relations Planner,” which devotes 
its attention to Christmas in the library. Although 
the regular subscription is $18 a year, a single 
month’s “Planner” is being made available at 
$1.50. A packet of related publicity materials— 
including newspaper release, radio spots or fillers, 
feature and editorial suggestions, five posters, and 
100 matching circulars—is available at $6 to those 
ordering the “Planner.” The October circular is in 
the form of a bookmark holiday greeting suitable 
for sending to library patrons. Orders or inquiries 
should be addressed to “Public Relations Planner,” 
Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, New York. 
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Two works have recently come from the pen of 
R. D. Macleod, editor of Library Review, and a 
member of W. & R. Holmes, Ltd., booksellers of 
Glasgow, Scotland, who also represent The H. W. 
Wilson Company abroad. Mr. Macleod’s publica- 
tions include The Scottish Publishing Houses, a 
documented and wide-ranging survey based on 
considerable research, covering the foundation of 
the great houses, and with a relative bibliography; 
and Morris without Mackail, a fully documented 
inquiry dealing with William Morris as he ap- 
peared to many of his contemporaries. The boo 
are fifty cents each, and are available from W. & R. 
Holmes, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, or through 
agents everywhere. 
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The new PLD Reporter, published irregularly 
by the American Library Association’s Public Li- 
braries Division under the editorship of the divi- 
sion’s executive secretary, consists of information 
from public libraries on subjects of practical and 
widespread interest to practicing librarians, trus- 
tees, and library schools. It generally will include 
reports too lengthy for inclusion in the division's 
quarterly Public Libraries, including items suitable 
for pamphlet publication. Organized ALA groups 
in the public library or related fields are invited to 
consider the PLD Reporter as a possible outlet of 
communication. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Janice Kee, Executive Secretary, Public Libraries 
Division, American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 
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Yeah—it’s a new slogan for Book Week 
—Book Week spelled backwards! 
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The complete poetry collection of the late Martha 
Linsley Spencer, editor of the Hartford 
Times for twenty-five years, has been given to the 
Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut by 
her sister, Mrs. Leon A. Hart of Simsbury. The 
collection, which includes a total of 729 volumes, 
many of them rare first editions of the works of 
some of America’s most noted poets, will comple- 
ment Trinity's Reif Collection of modern British 
poetry. The gift is representative of the whole 
field of modern American poetry, from the 1920's. 


oe & & 

An innovation at Cutter Hall, new residence at 
Dartmouth College, will be the “gentleman's li- 
brary” of an alumnus member of the class of 1914. 
Nucleus of the library, to be installed in the dor- 
mitory’s lounge, will be the collection of the late 
Herbert F. Schuchman.: of Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts, who died in 1921. Rare items in Mr. 
Schuchmann's library will be housed in Dartmouth 
College Library's special collection; the major por- 
tion in Cutter Hall. The Cutter collection, heavily 
slanted toward fiction popular in the early part of 
the century, will be supplemented with duplicate 
volumes from the library's general collection. 


eo & & 

“Exhibit,” the mimeographed newsletter of the 
new ALA Exhibits Round Table, is published to 
report library association exhibit news, calendar of 
coming meetings, and the activities of the round 
table, to whose members it will be mailed. Others 
who wish to receive copies or help support the 
round table’s work may send dues payment ($2 
annually for librarians and library associations; $10 
for exhibitors and commercial organizations) to: 
Edward Wambach, Albert Whitman and Company, 


560 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois; or to Dorothy 
Hiatt, Macomb County Library, Mount Clemens,. 


Michigan. 
eo & & 


my 


When we get a complainer who is running 


amuc 
(And who of us doesn’t, we all have bad 


luck) 
We don't lose our tempers, if we do we 
will rue it. 
We answer politely, and that’s all there is 
to it. 
7 








ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


White House Conference on 
Education, P.L.530 


Final appropriation for this measure was 
$900,000. $700,000 of the money would be spent 
as grants to the states to help defray the expenses 
of the state conferences on education to be held 
prior to the White House Conference. No state is 
to receive less than $5,000. It is expected that these 
state conferences will be held in the fall of 1954 
and the summer of 1955. Each state will probably 
set up a planning committee for the state con- 
ference which will decide on the size of the con- 
ference, its make-up, and materials to be used. 

A national director will be employed and provi- 
sion for this was included in the appropriation. 
The director will work with the White House 
Conference Committee which was established by 
the law, will give assistance to the state confer- 
ences, and will handle the national conference. 

The President of the United States will write 
each governor inviting him to call a state confer- 
ence on education. These letters should have been 
in the hands of the governors around October 1. 
The United States Commissioner of Education will 
send a supplementary letter to the chief state school 
officer for each state, including with it educational 
fact material. 

Librarians should make every effort to partici- 
pate actively in the state conferences on education. 
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Cooperative Research in Education 


Now P.L.531, this measure makes ssible 
jointly financed cooperative arrangements between 
the United States Commissioner of Education and 
universities, colleges, and state educational agen- 
cies for the “conduct of research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of education.” The 
Congress did not vote funds to implement this 
legislation. 


Postal Legislation 


In the closing days of the 83d Congress, efforts 
were made to pass the Postal Rate Increase Bill, 
H.R.6052, but these failed. When introduced, 
H.R.6052 carried a 25 per cent increase to the 
postal rate on books but this increase was deleted 
from the bill in early 1954 by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Even if the 
bill had passed before the end of the session, book 
rates would have remained the same. 

There is little doubt but that another postal rate 
increase bill will be introduced in 1955. Librarians 
should be on the watch for this. 


U. S. Information Agency 


The appropriation for the year ending June 30, 
1955 to the U. S. Information Agency is $77.1 
million. This is a reduction from the amount 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
which was $83.4 million. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription ebteaions. The 
ju nts expressed are pepenin of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Che- 
ney, Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. Baron, GeorGe. A Bibliographical Guide 
to the English Educational System. University of 
London, Athlone Press, 1951. Distributed in 
ate by John de Graff, New York, 1954. 70p. 

1.50 


2. Bibliographical Center for Research. Den- 
ver. Special Bibliographies. Nos. 1-2, 1952-1954. 
2v. $1 each 


3. BREWTON, JOHN E. and SARAH W., comps. 
Index to Children’s Poetry. First supplement. 
New York, Wilson, 1954. 407p. $6 


4. Editorial Directory, 1953 ed. 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York, Galub Publishing Company, 1953. 
232p. $12.95 

5. Food and Agriculture Organization. Mate- 
rials on Home Economics and Its Teaching. Rome, 
F A O, 1953. 150p. mimeographed 50c 


6. George Peabody College for Teachers. Lit- 
erature in the Modern World. Nashville, Bureau 
of Publications, Peabody College, 1954. 144p. $2 


7. Hotme, Grorrrey. The Children’s Art 
Book. London, Studio, 1954. 94p. Distributed by 
Crowell, New York. $5 


7a. HusBe.t, Jay B. The South in American 
Literature, 1600-1900. Duke University Press, 
1954. 987p. $10 


8. International Federation for Documentation. 
Manual on Document Reproduction and Selection. 
The Hague, FID Publ. no.264, 1953. 2v. loose 
leaved $2.50 


9. Know Your U § A. Chicago, Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1954. 72p. $2.50 

10. KuRATH, HANS, ed. Middle English Dic- 
tionary. pts. E.1-3, F.1. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1952-1953. 4 pts. $3 each if 
bought separately. Subscription, $2.50 per part. 

11. Leyton, Georce. The Modern Textile 
Dictionary. New York, Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 
Little, Brown, 1954. 771p. $12.50 

12. McCuLtouGcH, Wava. Illustrated Hand- 
book of Child Care. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1954. 231p. $4 

13. Murr, Percy. English Children’s Books, 
1600-1900. New York, Praeger, 1954. 256p. $8 

14. NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. Science and Civiliza- 
tion in China. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. v. 1. $10 

15. NORMAN, P. Epwarp. Sculpture in Wood. 
New York, Studio-Crowell, 1954. $5 

16. NUuTTING, WALLACE. Furniture Treasury. 
New York, Macmillan, 2v. in 1. $10.95 
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17. PEARSON, RALPH M. The Modern Renais- 
sance in American Art. New York, Harper, 1954. 
300p. $6.50 

18. Pst, Mario A. and FRANK GAYNOR. A 
Dictionary of Linguistics. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 238p. $6 

19. QuEMNER, THOMAS A. Dictionnaire Juri- 
dique. 1, Frangais-Anglais. Paris, Editions de 
Navarre, 1953. 257p. $7.50. Available from 
William S. Heinman, 400 East 72d St., New York 

20. RADHAKRISHNAN, §S., ed. The Principal 
Upanisads. New York, Harper, 1953. 958p. $10 

21. READ, HERBERT. Art and Industry. New 
York, Horizon, 1954. 239p. $6 

22. Roos, JEAN CAROLYN. Patterns in Read- 
ing. Chicago, ALA, 1954. 138p. $2 

23. RUMBALL-PeTRE, Epwin A. R. Rare 
Bibles. New York, Philip C. Duschnes, 1954. 
54p. $6 

24. SavacE, GeorGce. The Art and Antique 
Restorers’ Handbook. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 140p. $4.75 

25. STEFFEK, Epwin F. Wild Flowers and 
How to Grow Them. New York, Crown, 1954. 
192p. $3.95 

26. TAYLoR, Francis Henry. Fifty Centuries 
of Art. New York, Harper, 1954. 184p. $5 


27. WuitTFoRD, Ropert H. Physics Literature. 
Washington, Scarecrow Press, 1954, 228p. $4.50 


28. WILDHAGEN, KARL and WILL HERACOURT. 
English-German, German-English Dictionary. 
v. II, German-English. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1954. 2 pts. $16. Available from William S. 
Heinman, 400 East 72d St., New York 


Lists and More Lists 


H’. DOTH THE BUSY LITTLE BEE improve each 
shining hour? We know how, and we also 
know that many human bees improve each shining 
hour by collecting references on various subjects, 
as a brief glance at the very valuable Bibliographic 
Index will reveal. One of the recent booklists 
which will be appreciated by librarians, teachers, 
and others is Patterns in Reading,” an annotated 
booklist for young people alphabetically arranged 
under more than 100 reading interests of youth, 
from Adventure and Mystery to World War II. 
It will be particularly useful to high school librar- 
ians and those working with teen-agers in public 
libraries who wish to develop the technique of 
reading guidance based on developing the related 
ideas in ks around the reader's interests. Ease 
of reading and simple presentation of subject mat- 
ter determine the arrangement of titles under each 
subject, progressing to the more difficult, and in- 
cluding both fiction and nonfiction. An index of 
authors and titles is appended. 

Of interest to colleges of education is an earlier 
list, now released in this country, the first selected, 
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annotated og of its kind, A Bibliographical 
Guide to the English Educational System.’ Includ- 
ing books and other material published up to June 
1951, it is ar: under types of education and 
educational institutions, prefacing each section 
with brief explanations followed by a running list 
of references to form a sort of bibliographical 
essay rather than a list set up under author. There 
is an author index, however. 

Available from the Columbia University Press, 
as well as the Vocabularium Bibliocthecarii, re- 
viewed in the September issue of C.R.B. without 
noting this fact, is Materials on Home Economics 
and Its Teaching,’ an inexpensive, mimeographed 
list, world-wide in scope. Three large divisions 
cover organization and programs, methods and 
evaluation of teaching, and a long section on teach- 
ing aids (films not included) which are further 
broken down by such subjects as nutrition, cloth- 
ing, child care, and these further subdivided by 
country of origin. No claim is made for complete- 
ness of coverage, but it is a worth-while attempt 
to stimulate international exchange of information 
in the field. 


Another inexpensive series for which the second 
volume has appeared is Special Bibliographies,’ 
prepared by the Denver Bibliographical Center to 
afford the opportunity to graduate students, fac- 
ulty, and writers of the region to see published the 
lists compiled by them as a part of their studies in 

rticular subject fields. The second one is A Bib- 
iography of Rhetoric in American Colleges, 1850- 
1900, prepared as part of a doctoral dissertation, 
with a prefatory statement. The first, A Bibliogra- 
phy of Music Dictionaries, lists over 800 titles, 
alphabetically by author, about half of them being 
distinct titles, the rest, other editions. These, with 
a third on botany, will be useful outside the region, 
as titles listed are not restricted to those found in 
the region. 

Giving some information not found in Ayer’s, 
the Editorial Directory* for 1953 lists more than 
2,000 publications under about 170 classifications. 
For each is given the circulation, deadline, publi- 
cation date, editors’ names, type page size, descrip- 
tion of editorial interests, types of features, news, 
departments, and type of reader. A new edition 
will appear in 1955, but the 1953 one is being 
offered at a greatly reduced price which may make 
it of interest to library schools and university 
libraries which are not immediately concerned with 
the most recent information. 


Also of Bibliographical Interest 


Attacking the matter at the source, a Manual on 
Document Reproduction and Selection * is a loose- 
leaf service, the first attempt to come gradually to 
a comprehensive survey of the methods and tech- 
niques of reproduction and selection of study and 
research documents. Text in French and English 
evaluates and describes the method, accompanied 
by illustrations, bibliography, patents, and tables 
of firms and apparatus with some specifications. 


Language and Literature 


Now appearing in offset are parts of the long- 
awaited Middle English Dictionary, that monu- 
mental research project begun so long ago at the 
University of Michigan. Representing the coopera- 
tive efforts of both American and European schol- 
ars, and drawing on a wide range of sources, it 
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provides for each entry (based upon an analysis of 
the systems of sounds and forms current in the 
Southeast Midland, or London dialect of c1400) 
its variants, grammatical forms, historical notes, 
meanings, pronunciation, illustrative quotations, 
and abbreviated bibliographical references which 
will be fully identified in the bibliography pub- 
lished in a separate part. The editor notes that 
er.cyclopedic information is restricted to essentials. 
“A dictionary of Middle English cannot take the 
place of an urgently needed encyclopedia of the 
civilization of Medieval England; but the carefully 
selected quotations, with their precise bibliogra- 
phical references will often point the way to those 
Middle English texts in which source materials can 
be found.”” This statement emphasizes the fact 
that the dictionary, when complete in its 8,000 
pages, will be invaluable not only in the English 
language field but to historians and social scien- 
tists. It is to be hoped that college and university 
libraries and scholars will support this great con- 
tribution to the study of the culture and history 
of medieval England. And it should be noted that 
it will furnish a valuable supplement to the O.E.D., 
as it includes thousands of additional quotations 
gathered by more than a hundred scholars who 
participated in a systematic reading program which 
covered all types of writings. 

Making no pretense of being either definitive or 
exhaustive, A Dictionary of Linguistics™ is a hur- 
ried effort to meet a “need for a work of reference 
that will present, with simplified definitions, at 
least the more commonly used and accessible terms 
in vogue among those who devote themselves to 
linguistic pursuits.” It includes traditional gram- 
matical terms from standard dictionaries, the more 
frequently used terminology of the field of histori- 
cal linguistics of the last 150 years, modern termi- 
nology on which there is some measure of agree- 
ment among its users, and the names, affiliations, 
and very brief descriptions of the major languages 
and dialects of the world, both past and present. 
As the only one of its kind in the English language 
it should serve a practical purpose until a more 
thorough compilation is available. 

A Heinman import, the Wildhagen and Herau- 
court English-German, German-English Diction- 
ary™ is subtitled a comprehensive and strictly sci- 
entific representation of the vocabulary of the 
modern and present-day languages, with special 
regard to syntax, style, and idiomatic usage. Be- 
cause the emphasis is on the living language, be- 
cause it represents nearly twenty-five years of 
effort, because scientific terms as well as conversa- 
tional language of the education classes, colloquial 
speech, poetical language, dialect, and slang are 
included, the volumes are an important addition 
to the reference collection. 

Dictionnaire Juridique,” another Heinman im- 
port, furnishes the English equivalent, part of 
speech, or gender of French words and phrases in 
the fields of law, finance, commerce, customs, in- 
surance, and administration. Emphasis is placed 
upon terms in current use and though the compiler 
states that only two per cent of the terms will not 
be found in general dictionaries, it should prove 
to be of practical value to lawyers and businessmen 
as a special dictionary in these fields. 

Turning to a widely different type of reference 
source, there is the supplement to Index to Chil- 
dren’s Poetry® (Winchell R156) which adds 66 
collections published between 1938 and 1951 to 
the 130 collections indexed in the original volume. 
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More than 7,000 poems by approximately 1,300 
different authors are classified under more than 
1,250 subjects, with title, subject, author, and first 
line given in one alphabet; ranging from selections 
for the very young through secondary school. Well 
known children’s librarians have collaborated in 
the selection. This labor of love is indispensable 
not only to those who wish to locate an incom- 
pletely remembered poem but also to teachers, 
librarians, and parents who wish to make this 
highest form of writing a familiar part of the lives 
of children. 

Another charming book for those interested in 
children’s literature is English Children’s Books, 
1600 to 1900," a profusely illustrated broad sweep 
of the field, which the author admits owes much 
to Darton’s Children’s Books in England and to 
the Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. But 
the author's reputation as a great authority and his 
renown as a collector, as well as his enthusiasm for 
his subject, have produced a history both sprightly 
and scholarly. 

A recent collection of literary lectures is distin- 
guished for its wide range in views and judgments 
about literature, being held together by the fact 
that they were given during recent summers on the 
Peabody College Campus. The indefatigable John 
Mason Brown, Edward Weeks, and Jesse Stuart 
discuss such timely topics as the writer in the 
modern world, the essay, and the short story. Archi- 
bald MacLeish tackles the problems of the reading 
and teaching of modern poetry. H. J. Sachs con- 
siders the function of literature in the atomic age 
and Alfred Leland Crabb cites reasons for the mor- 
tality among books, while Hodding Carter con- 
cludes his address, ‘““Why We Write in the South,” 
with a quotation from William Faulkner. Litera- 
ture in the Modern World® is interesting as a 
representation of popular critical writing. 

Also writing of Southern literature is Jay Hub- 
bell, Professor of American Literature at Duke 
University, whose The South in American Litera- 
ture, 1600-1900" is justified by the author's 
thesis: “Until after the Civil War what we had 
was not so much a genuinely national literature— 
though there were strong national elements—as an 
aggregation of sectional literatures.’ Within its 
chronological limits it is therefore not only ex- 
tremely valuable but a definitive history of its sub- 
ject. The first two sections arranged by the various 
colonies or states will have reference value for 
those interested in this approach. Most original is 
the chapter on Mark Twain as a Southern writer, 
intended to draw attention to his Southern back- 
ground. Not neglected, however, are the inter- 
sectional literary relations. The bibliographical 
section probably supercedes the Literary History of 
the United States and since the volume is mainly a 
literary history of minor writers, the bibliographi- 
cal materials are more than adequate for the gen- 
eral reader. 


The Arts 


Distinguished for the large number of colored 
reproductions, wisely selected, as well as for the 
clear explanatory text, Fifty Centuries of Art™ is 
an excellent brief overview for high school and 
college libraries. Since it is also intended for “that 
great multitude who claim to know nothing about 
art but ‘know what they like’”’ it will also make a 
fine addition to a public library collection. 
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More limited in scope, but valuable for its quo- 
tations from what the artists themselves have to 
say about their work, The Modern Renaissance in 
American Art™ should stimulate the layman to de- 
velop an informed judgment about contemporary 
artists. A large number of black and white repro- 
ductions present the work of 54 distinguished 
contemporary artists. 

Also intended to develop informed judgment 
among the young, The Children’s Art Book" pre- 
sents in a revised and redesigned edition “‘a collec- 
tion of the best pictures we could find, by artists 
of the present time and of the past, of the things 
you like: Dogs, cats, horses, elephants, mice, 
babies, chickens, flowers, trees, houses, trains, 
"planes, people and somebody, who was really 
rather a pig, named Mr. O’Swiney.” Though the 
simple text, addressed to the child, may make an 
adult cringe at times, there are some rather nice 
reproductions by distinguished artists. 

Sculpture in Wood ™ is number 54 in the Studio 
How to Do It Series, which should indicate that it 
is a well done manual for the would-be wood 
sculptor, with information on the tools and the 
various stages of carving. There are excellent re- 
productions for this volume too. 

A new edition with new material on American 
production, Art and Industry™ has over a hundred 
full-page photographs to illustrate all sorts of in- 
dustrial products. These accompany the forthright 
and individual ideas of Mr. Herbert Read on the 
processes of modern production and the nature of 
art. After discussing the problem in its historical 
and theoretical aspects, the author turns to the in- 
dustrial revolution, then form, then color and orna- 
ment, and finally art education in the industrial 
age. 

Observing that time is ultimately the enemy, not 
only of man, but of man’s handiwork, George 
Savage in The Art and Antique Restorers’ Hand- 
book™ presents in alphabetical order under perti- 
nent topics a dictionary of material and processes 
designed to stay the hand of time. Libraries wish- 
ing to get rid of foxing can learn that immersion 
in a fairly strong solution of sodium chlorate has 
often been used with success. It is interesting to 
note that he recommends replacing the glass in old 
mirrors with new, “preserving the original against 
‘he time when it is desired to restore the piece to 
its original condition.” Antique dealers will find 
the handbook most helpful. 

Librarians already familiar with Nutting’s Fur- 
niture Treasury (Winchell Q146), but who were 
unable to buy it in an expensive edition, will be 
delighted that a new one-volume edition makes 
available the same text and handsome illustrations 
at less than half the price of the original. Most of 
the furniture is of American origin and covers all 
periods as well as American hardware and house- 
hold utensils. Macmillan is to be complemented 
on issuing this useful volume. And it should be 
noted in passing that The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Yearbook, 1954, reviewed in the September issue 
of this column, is also distributed in this country 
by Macmillan. 

Less beautiful, but quite useful, is The Modern 
Textile Dictionary,” which includes 12,000 terms 
covering all phases of textile production and manu- 
facture, from apparel to asbestos. Both old and 
new terms, domestic and foreign, are briefly de- 
fined and described, with an occasional illustration. 
Seven years in preparation, the volume reflects the 
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Better Service to Adults 


NE OF THE CHIEF FINDINGS of the Wisconsin 

Institute for Adult Education last August 
amounted to another endorsement for the larger 
unit of service. Participants agreed that library 
service to adults could be improved through closer 
cooperation and coordination among existing li- 
braries. Paraphrasing the words of Cecil Rhodes, 
“So little done, so much to do,” time can be saved 
for more important work with adults “through 
elimination of needlessly duplicated processing and 
administration, which cut down on the range and 
quality of library materials and services available 
to the public.” 

Reports from widely separated library systems 
bear out this claim. “A measure of the ever- 

rowing usefulness of the Erie ee Public Li- 
Coon (Buffalo, New York) is to be found in the 
use made of its books and other materials. In 1953 
over four million books were loaned for home use. 
This is an increase of 48.5 per cent over 1947,” 
when 23 libraries, including the Buffalo Public and 
the Grosvenor Reference Library, operated inde- 
pendently of each other within the county and still 
left many thousands of county residents without 
service. Books loaned by one library to another 
further indicate the integration of service. In 1953, 
a total of 15,446 volumes were loaned by one li- 
brary to another. In 1947 that service was practic- 
ally unknown. 

The newly organized Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, which began its official existence 
this summer when the three libraries merged com- 
pletely, can now improve its already nationally 
recognized services through the merging of staffs 
and book collections and through long range plan- 
ning for even stronger collection and services. 


California Advances City-County 
Cooperation 


“The trend toward concrete forms of city-county 
library cooperation in California seems especially 
notable in recent months.” Here not only librar- 
ians and library boards are working on the prob- 
lem. The Subcommittee on City and County Func- 
tional Consolidation, a state assembly interim 
committee on municipal and county government, 
recently heard statements from the city and county 
librarians of Richmond and Contra Costa County. 

The city of Salinas and Monterey County have 
entered into an agreement to pool certain services 
and facilities and avoid duplication in the two li- 
brary buildings only a few blocks apart. County 
library headquarters wili be close to the public and 
will serve as a cataloging and materials prepara- 
tion center. County residents will be permitted to 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and peasonal library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Ala 
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use the city library without charge in return. The 
program will be one of administrative cooperation, 
and will involve no exchange of funds. 

The city of Hollister and San Benito County 
had the benefit of a survey done by the California 
State Library at the joint request of the city council 
and the county board of supervisors. The unifica- 
tion of the two libraries has the editorial support 
of the local paper, which headlined its editorial, 
“Two Libraries are Too Many.” 

Menlo Park, a growing community in San Mateo 
County, is continuing its membership in the San 
Mateo County Library system, taking advantage of 
the economies and efficiency of centralized process- 
ing of materials and administration, but supple 
ments the equalized county service, to meet special 
needs of the concentrated and growing population. 
The city supplementary funds cover a variety of 
special needs, such as rent, building up-keep, furni- 
ture and equipment, salaries for additional person- 
nel, magazines, newspaper subscriptions, and books 
—especially added copies. 

The unified operation of the libraries of the city 
of Modesto and Stanislaus County will be made 
possible through a working agreement whereby the 
county will be responsible for operation expenses, 
including books and other materials. The city will 
bear the costs of building maintenance and the city 
and county will share costs of personnel. Budget- 
ary and policy control will rest with the county. 
Simplification of administrative procedures with 
accompanying release of staff time for direct serv- 
ices to people should be an immediate advantage. 


It Isn’t Always the Money 


In a recently compiled table of Expenditures of 
Public Libraries by County, the Oregon State Li- 
brary again proved that leadership is more vital 
than money in the promotion of library service. 
Sherman county, with an assessed valuation of 
$4,652 per capita, ranks first among the 36 counties 
of the state, but 32d in rank according to per capita 
expenditures for library service. Deschutes County, 
ranking 32d in assessed valuation with only $712 
per capita, is 5th in per capita expenditures, with 
$1.36, and not too far behind Hood River's $1.40 
and Klamath County's $1.41. The assessed valua- 
tion of these two counties is $1,072 and $1,168 
respectively. We buy the things we prize most and 
that wots 6 library service. 


New England Extension Meeting 


Caroline S. Platt, librarian of the Fairfield Public 
Library, and president-elect of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association, reporting on the conference of 
New England Extension Librarians in Maine 
earlier this year, returned with some sage observa- 
tions. Admi that she first attended “because 
of a sense of duty,” she soon realized “that the 
sense of obligation had receded into the back- 
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ound” and that she was “actually deriving many 
efits from this meeting.” She concluded that as 
in so many other meetings “no definite solutions 
or conclusions were reached at this meeting,” but 
the discussion of mutual problems and common 
goals was, in itself, a worthwhile experience: 
Public librarians are too apt to think of their work 
as separate and apart from state and county library 
work. Actually we are all one, and we all are 
working towards the same end. It matters little 
where our central administration offices are situ- 
ated. Almost all of the medium sized and large 
libraries have a central agency and a network of 
branches... . If I gained nothing else from the 
three days in Maine, I realized very clearly that 
there is no division in our library work; that for 
all agencies, whether they be state, county, regional 
or city library, cooperation is the only satisfactory 
way to achieve library service to all people. 
Bravo, Miss Platt! 


It Pays to Belong 


The first decade of service of the King County 
Public Library, Seattle, has been summarized in an 
attractive, graphic report entitled George Washing- 
ton—"the First Farmer of America’ with the sub- 
title Used His Library as His Workshop. The nine 
cities which contract with the County Library are 
receiving more money in salaries paid to the local 
librarian than the County Library receives in tax 
money. The city of North Bend, for example, paid 
$775.77 in millage and received $1,232.61 in sala- 
ries alone. Readers used 4,766 books for a total 
circulation of 19,757 volumes. Headquarters staff 
visited the library 20 times in 1953 and 451 special 
request books were sent to fill readers’ requests. 
Another city, Bothell, paid $1,266.20 and received 
$2,067.31 in salaries alone. Patrons used 8,426 
books and read them 26,044 times, receiving 928 
special requests. Headquarters staff also visited 
that library 20 times. The entire report is replete 
with such information and is a splendid example 
that cooperation through the larger unit provides 
both reader and taxpayer more for his money. 


Food and Food for Thought 


Ingenious Mississippi librarians who have, of 
necessity, learned to economize, must also find ways 
to publicize. The Golden Krust Bakery was glad to 
furnish, free of charge, several dozen permanently 
painted signs to be nailed up at bookmobile stops 
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throughout the county. The signs are red and 
white and the fact that they give a plug for this 
particular kind of bread and the sign maker, does 
not detract from the information that there is also 
food for the mind—books from the bookmobile. 
Signs are weatherproof and stay bright and clear 
for quite a long time. The white square in the 
center is a vinyl tile which is screwed on to the 
board and may be easily changed. The hour of the 
bookmobile stop is written on the tile with black 
enamel. It is not certain which library had the 
bright idea of making use of the commercial adver- 
tisement to publicize the bookmobile. It has been 
used by the Meridian Public and the Tombigbee 
Regional Library at West Point. 
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author’s wide experience in the field. Historical 
information and biographical sketches widen its 
usefulness. 


Religions 


Rare Bibles,” now issued in a revised edition, is 
an introduction for collectors and a descriptive 
checklist which includes 378 titles, grouped under 
such headings as incunabula, which begins with 
Gutenberg; polyglots, interlinear and _parallel- 
column versions; English Bibles and testaments; 
Bibles printed in America; Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin Bibles and testaments; and one section on 
curious editions which includes the ‘“Wife-beater’s 
Bible,” containing the instruction to husbands, 
“And yf she be not obedient and helpfull unto 
hym, endeavoureth to beate the feare of God into 
her heade.” Since the oldest printed book (if we 
overlook China), the best printed book, and the 
most printed book is the Bible, this list should be 
of general interest. 

A new translation by Radhakrishnan, The Prin- 
cipal Upanisads,” has an introduction of nearly 
150 pages and many notes to accompany the San- 
skrit text, in English phonetic spelling, preceding 
the translation of each verse. The editor states that 
the Upanishads ‘‘disclose the working of the primal 
impulses of the human soul which rise above the 
differences of race and of geographical position.” 
This translation of 18 Upanishads will take its 
place alongside his translation of The Bhagavad- 
Gita and his earlier study, The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads. 


Handbooks of Various Kinds 


A practical nurse has Prepared an Illustrated 
Handbook of Child Care™ which covers all prob- 
lems from birth to six years. It should be most 
helpful to inexperienced mothers. The format, 
with its brown line illustrations, seems a little odd, 
but perhaps it is intended to create an informal 
and personal atmosphere which will prove sooth- 
ing to worried young mothers of crying babies. 

A supplementary handbook, useful for its stimu- 
lating presentation of fact rather than for addi- 
tional information not available in more general 
sources is Know Your U § A,° profusely illustrated 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Display for The Month 





A Thanksgiving display captioned BE THANK- 
FUL FOR YOUR LIBRARY was planned by library 
assistants and a tenth-grader at the West Memphis, 
Arkansas, High School Library. Focal point was 
the turkey hanging from a clothes line, his tail 
feathers cut from book jackets. Jackets of new 
books completed the display. 





The library committee and art students at Mary- 
mount School, Tarrytown, New York, cooperated 
on a display to observe NATIONAL ART WEEK last 
November. Art books and book jackets were ex- 
hibited, together with photographic blow-ups and 
panels on such art processes as serigraphy and the 
silk screen process. s 


When television arrived in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
last winter, cutting circulation in the Public Li- 
brary’s children’s room, the staff first tried to coun- 
teract its fascination. “But,” writes the children’s 
librarian, “we have come to realize that our best 
reaction is to face the fact... . TV has much to 
offer all of us so let's work together!" The result 
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of this point of view was a bulletin board display 
entitled TV AND BOOKS GO HAND IN HAND. Fig- 
ures, sketched and colored to represent such fa- 
vorite television subjects for children as mystery, 
sports, puppets, magic, the circus, cowboys, and 
space travel, were arranged against a green back- 
ground and displayed with books on these subjects. 








When a new boys’ gymnasium was dedicated at 
Santa Maria, California, Union High School and 
Junior College, various school departments ar 
ranged booths in the new gym to portray their 
respective fields of activity. The library display, 
against a brown gym wall, was labelled THE LI- 
BRARY—-HUB OF THE SCHOOL (brown lettering on 
yellow paper), and featured an old wagon wheel 
painted yellow. Strips of bright yellow construc- 
tion paper, with brown letters indicating the li- 
brary’s various subject areas—art, music, vocations, 
etc.—were taped to the spokes of the wheel. A 
round piece of yellow paper lettered “library” was 
affixed to the hub of the wheel. 
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A shadow box display publicizing the CRUSADE 
FOR FREEDOM and urging viewers to SUPPORT 
RADIO FREE EUROPE was constructed at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Wasatch in Salt Lake City. The background 
is a National Geographic Society map of Europe, 
with iron curtain countries covered with red velvet- 
paper. Letters are cut from the same paper and 
pinned on. The three-dimensional microphone is 
of black construction paper. 





A Thanksgiving bulletin board without a single 
turkey, entitled THANKFUL FOR THE FREEDOM TO 
READ, aroused wide response at the West River- 
side School in Jacksonville, Florida. Book jackets 
and periodicals were affixed to the board beneath 
dark strips of paper, and labelled with white dis- 
play letters as STORIES, HISTORY, BIBLE, MAGA- 
ZINES, NEWSPAPERS. 

s 8 


A piggy bank adapted from a magazine adver- 
tisement was the focal point of a BOOKS YOU CAN 
BANK ON display at the T. B. Scott Free Library 
in Merrill, Wisconsin. The coins pouring into the 
fat piggy bank were cut from the spines of book 
jackets. 
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At the Instituto Crandon in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, a display called PRACTICAL USES OF BOOKS 
was arranged in a display case, simply by placing 
with each book an object that illustrated its use. 
A flowering sweet potato, for example, illustrated 
Plants in the Home; an unfinished blouse was 
placed beside the Singer Sewing Book, a strip of 
leather by Working in Leather, and a camera with 
Como hacer buenas fotografias (How to Make 
Good Pictures). 








Art students at the Junior-Senior High School 
in Kamloops, British Colombia, focused on GIL- 
BERT AND SULLIVAN for a display featuring “The 


Mikado.” Cut-out figures were set on a shelf 
against a Japanese scene drawn as background. 
Books on Gilbert and Sullivan were included in 
the display, and “Mikado” records, which were 
played to seventh-and eighth-grade library classes. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES LCE BROOKS MeGUIRE 


A New Recruitment Idea 


DO NOT KNOW HOW EFFECTIVE this will be gen- 

erally, but two members of my very active par- 
ents’ library committee, after working their stint in 
the library, have manifested their interest by regis- 
tering for courses at our university library school. 
They say that nothing may come of it, but they are 
both sure that the children’s literature course will 
enable them to guide their own children’s reading 
better. 

Last year I realized a little ambition that I had 


been cherishing for many moons. On six succes- . 


sive Thursday mornings I gave a series of lectures 
to mothers on “The Books Your Children Are 
Reading.” While the talks were based largely on 
the children’s current reading choices, we were able 
to delve a bit into the rich heritage of children’s 
books and to highlight some of the fine authors, 
illustrators, and editors of children’s books today. 
It was all very informal, with much darning and 
hemming accomplished at the same time! But the 
response was good and already I have requests for 
a repeat performance. 


More Reading Aloud 


Bernice Weiss of Baltimore has also answered 
our plea for readable and salesworthy excerpts 
from good children’s books. She has had favorable 
reactions from the following: Raymond Ditmars 
by Woods—the part where he gets his collection 
of snakes and has trouble with the boa winding 
his tail around the banister; Benjamin West and 
His Cat Grimalkin by Henry—where Benjamin 
discovers the usefulness of the cat’s fur for a paint 
brush; Middle Moffat by Estes—the part where 
Janie is in the performance of The Three Bears; 
Finders Keepers by Lipkind—relating to lost and 
found articles; Follow the Wind by Tresselt—hav- 
ing children guess things that are stronger than the 
wind. These are excellent suggestions and should 
insure a busy and useful life for more than one 
copy of these titles. 


The Able Learner 


Another bit of news concerning Miss Weiss’ ac- 
tivities should not go unreported. Baltimore had 
an institute on “The Exceptional Reader and the 
Librarian” last March. It was sponsored by three 
groups, the school librarians of Baltimore, city and 
county, and the children’s and young people's li- 
brarians at Enoch Pratt. Frances Clarke Sayers gave 
an inspiring talk called “The Hills Beyond’ and 
another, equally stimulating, was given by the head 
of the English department of a Baltimore school 
on “Reading for the Exceptional Teen-ager.” 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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For some time, the reluctant and problem read- 
ers tended to overshadow all others in the thinking 
of librarians, educators, and parents. They are still 
a real concern, but it is encouraging to notice that 
at the present time there is a growing awareness 
of the advanced reader who has hitherto been al- 
lowed to shift for himself. The University of 
Chicago Reading Conference last summer had for 
its theme, ‘Reading and the Able Learner.” Any 
day now the published proceeding of that confer- 
ence should be off the press and will be well worth 
perusing. My own school faculty chose “The Ex- 
ceptional Child in the Regular Classroom’ as the 
topic for its June workshop. And there are many 
other signs that we are not overlooking this impor- 
tant citizen of tomorrow. The library offers a 
natural proving ground for the able learner, espe- 
cially in this day of the overcrowded school. i am 
sure that throughout the country there are many 
librarians who have helpful experiences to report 
on work in this area. We shall be happy to share 
in this monthly page any information on special 
programs for the exceptional reader. 
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with colored illustrations and giving in bold, clear 
print, pertinent facts about states and territories, 
with texts of often called for documents like the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Wild flower lovers will welcome Wild Flowers 
and How to Grow Them,* which not only gives 
practical information on cultivation, but on how 
to identify them, where they may be found, and 
how to increase the numbers of more than 350 
species. Colored plates add to the beauty of the 
volume. An index to both popular and botanical 
names adds to ease of use. 


Science and Civilization 


Though Physics Literature™ covers much of the 
information expected in a bibliographical guide to 
a field, its organization is slightly different, being 
set up under the following approaches: biblio- 
graphical, historical, biographical, experimental, 
mathematical, educational, terminological, topical, 
and others. Each section gives an overview and a 
classified list of sources, both annotated and un- 
annotated, with appended author and subject in- 
dexes. Scarecrow Press has thus made available 
another valuable addition to our reference re- 
sources. 

A monumental study, Science and Civilization in 
China,“ will appear in seven volumes, of which 
the first is now available. A distinguished biolo- 
gist here attempts to evaluate and interpret Chinese 
contributions to science, with exhaustive footnotes, 
bibliography, and illustrations, based mainly on 
primary sources. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Diversion for Statisticians 


Ov OF THE MOST HELPFUL DEPARTMENTS in 
the BIOGRAPHY INDEX is the unique 
Index to Occupations and Professions. It tells at a 
glance who is making news in every known field— 
and provides at the same time a great deal of in- 
cidental diversion for statisticians. 

For example, in the 1949-1952 cumulation, the 
Index to Occupations shows that authors not only 
do the most writing; they also are the people most 
written about. Physicians and surgeons ryn a close 
second; and religious leaders, third. Next in popu- 
larity are painters, lawyers, poets, and actors. Li- 
brarians make a most respectable showing with 
365 entries. 

The most biographized individual is the very 
modest Abraham Lincoln. But a very close second 
is the most celebrated egotist of the century, George 
Bernard Shaw. 


Bouquets from Users 


According to air force man Heinz J. Huber, 
A/3c, the lively sketches of celebrities in CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY were just what he was look- 
ing for to help brighten his military routine: 

Congratulations for publishing magazines and 
books like CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. I sincerely 
believe that by doing so you are accomplishing a 


Newty ELectep Directors 


Directors of The H. W. Wilson Company 
were elected at the Annual Stockholders’ 
Meeting on September 21. Left to right, 
seated: Florence Arnold, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Howard Haycraft, President; Edith 
M. Phelps, Assistant Secretary; standing: 
Arthur Rigg, Vice-President and Treasurer; 
John Jamieson, Assistant Secretary; Louis 
J]. Bailey, former director of the Queens 
Borough Public Library; and Charles J. 
Shaw, Secretary and Director of Personnel. 
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magnificent job for the benefit of people who are 
interested in the persons who make the news, 
daily, weekly, and annually. 


From Chicago, a good friend writes: 

What is it about Wilson’s (there must be hun- 
dreds of employees) that always gives me a 
friendly personal feeling? Maybe it is that any 
major problem that the library is faced with finds 
solution at 950-972 University Avenue. 

MOTHER M. ALICE 
Doretto Academy 
Chicago, Illinois 


From Texas, Librarian Bonnie Newell of the 
Alpine Public Library offers a new wrinkle in 
cataloging—and an old, welcome, sentiment about 
Wilson publications, in her order for a duplicate 
copy of STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES: 

You ask if this extra copy is for use in a branch 
library. No—you see, I do all my ordering oe 
cataloging at home (1 have a year-old baby), 
I’ve always kept the copy we have here. But we 
do need one terribly at the library for references. 
In fact, we couldn't get along at all without your 
catalogs. Bless you! ! I wish more teachers knew 


about them. 


Recent Publications 


ee BOOK INDEX, January-July 

195 

INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS, August 
1953-July 1954 

THE UN TODAY 

THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: An 
tated Bibliography 


Anno- 


In previous editions, the just published OCCU- 
PATIONAL LITERATURE, a guide to about 
1,000 books and 2,000 pamphlets, was titled Occu- 
pations: A Selected List of Pamphlets (1946), and 
Occupational Pamphlets: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy (1948). 

With this guide, it is possible for vocational 
counsellors or teachers to find in a matter of mo- 
ments complete descriptive information on almost 
every occupation listed in the Department of 
Labor's Dictionary of Occupational Titles. All 
materials listed and annotated meet at least the 
major criteria set forth by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Special sections of OCCUPATIONAL LITER- 
ATURE include: 


1. Books and Pamphlets Describing More Than 
One Occupation; 2. Charts, Posters, and Visual 
Aids; 3. Choosing a Career; 4. Information About 
Colleges and Schools for Further Training; 5. Oc- 
cupations for the Handicapped; 6. Seeking the Job; 
7. Use of Occupational Information. 
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Library Tools Series 


The READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE and other Wilson Company publi- 
cations are among reference tools featured in a 
new Library Tools Series of six color filmstrips 
released by Young America Films. The series, pro- 
duced by Maxwell Desser, was designed to help 
the librarian and teacher present to the upper ele- 
mentary-college student such useful tools as the 
READERS’ GUIDE (subject of one entire film- 
strip), TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
and CURRENT BIOGRAPHY (included in the 
filmstrip on Books for Biography), One-Volume 
Encyclopedias, Gazetteers and Atlases, Almanacs 
and Yearbooks, and special reference Aids in Writ- 
ing and Reading. The set of six filmstrips is avail- 
able at $30, individual titles at $6, from Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17. 

Companion to the new Library Tools Series is 
the earlier black and white Library Series, which 
includes The Book, The Dewey Decimal System, 
The Card Catalog, The Encyclopedia, and The 
Dictionary, parts 1 and 2. 


Idea for Library Promotion 


The EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE and the 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE have been described by the 
NEA Journal as the ". . . best single printed 





BioGRAPHY INDEX. On the service basis. 

THe CENSORSHIP OF Books, Walter M. 
Daniels, ed. Reference Shelf Vol. 26. 
no. 5. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles for $7 (U. S. and Canada; $10 
foreign); separate titles, $1.75 each. 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. On the service 
basis. 

a og gr F Monthly issues $4 a 

S. and Canada; $6 foreign). 
Vecsbocks $6 each (U. S. and Canada; 
$9 foreign). 

EDUCATIONAL FitmM Gumpk. 11th ed. $7.50; 
supplement service $7.50; combined 
price $12.50. Foreign prices $1 higher 
in each instance. 

Fitmstrip Guipe. 3rd ed. $5; supplement 
service $5; combined price, $8.50. For- 
eign prices $1 higher in each instance. 

INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS. On the serv- 
ice basis. 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, Gertrude Forres- 
ter, comp. $5. 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
On the service basis. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, eds. 
$8.50. 

THE UN Topay, William W. Wade, ed. 
Reference Shelf Vol. 26, no. 4. Sub- 
scription price, 6 different titles for $7 
(U. S. and Canada; $10 foreign); sepa- 
rate titles $1.75 each. 
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sources of information concerning films and fim- 
strips available for purchase, rent, or free.” As 
this would indicate, the library uses of both pub- 
lications are legion. One excellent use—especially 
for the FILM GUIDE—is in library promotion. 

Suppose, for example, you want to attract more 
patrons by planning an educational film series. 
You have merely to decide on a subject theme, then 
look under the GUIDE'S pertinent subject headings. 
In a matter of moments you have a complete list of 
all the 16mm films suitable for your program. 

In each case the content of the film is briefly 
described and there are entries to indicate: source, 
release date, running time, color, price and terms, 
order numbers for LC cards, and whether sound or 
silent. Symbols and notations indicate films of 
special merit, their grade levels, and the more than 
3,000 films available free. A 17-page “Directory 
of Main Sources” appears at the end . . . and there 
is an indexing of reviews from the Saturday Re- 
view, Film News, Educational Screen, and other 
audio-visual periodicals 

Thus, with the 11,000 films listed in the FILM 
GUIDE, 3,000 of them free, and your own or a 
rented or borrowed projector, your promotion 
campaign will be on its way. As to its potential 
popularity, well, television can’t keep everybody at 
home. 


Staff 


Wilson Company President Howard Haycraft is 
among eighty authors listed on “A Literary Map 
of Minnesota” which has been released by the 
Minnesota English Teachers Club as a project in 
scholarship fund raising. An authority on detec- 
tive fiction, Mr. Haycraft, whose birthplace was 
Madelia, Minnesota, is listed for his Murder for 
Pleasure: Life and Times of the Detective Story. 


Edwin B. Colburn, new chief of indexing serv- 
ices for The Wilson Company, was among guests 
of honor at a New York Library Club reception 
held in September at the Men's Faculty Club of 
Columbia University. 


BULLETIN editor Marie D. Loizeaux has re- 
vised for the 1955 printing of Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana her article on “Public Relations and Pub- 
licity,” which appeared in the section on Libraries 
in a previous edition. 

The Wilson Company was represented at Octo- 
ber conferences as follows: 


Southeastern Library Association conference in 
a Georgia, by Editor Dorothy H. West of 
¢ STANDARD CATALOG SERIES. 


"ae New York Library Association conference 
in Buffalo by President Howard Haycraft, BOOK 
REVIEW DIGEST Editor Mertice James, and 
Estelle Stein, associate editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG SERIES. 


The New England Library Association confer- 
ence in Swampscott, Massachusetts by Wilson Com- 
pany Secretary and Director of Personnel Charles 
J. Shaw, LIBRARY LITERATURE Editor Dor- 
othy E. Cole, and ART INDEX Editor Margaret 
Furlong. 


Cornwall Arnold, linotype operator, died on 
October 6. Mr. Arnold had served The Wilson 
Company as a member of its composing room staff 
from 1920 until his retirement last May. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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with LIQUICK LEATHER — 


you will find that you can restore to new life 

old, powdery leather bindings. Wil! repair and 

rebind cloth, leather and paper books for a few 

cents each. 60z. enough for 50 to 100 vol- 

umes $3.95. * ideal for binding magazines. in 

bed by Rare Book Departments of many great 
raries. 


LIQUICK LEATHER Dept. W. 
32 Hawley Street Boston 10, Massachusetts 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 














THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offer: 
school, college and eae libraries 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Bosten 8, Mass. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
iS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your wont, 5pm and a = receive our rT 
waranteed by 25 


of Experiences. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 











Box 352 White Plains, N. Y. Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N. ¥. 
Misael MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
EDITION 


Today’s -rcscens 


instinneeves 


Valuable Reference Materiali—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guides to Periodical Literature since 1935 


First 20 Volumes 
$73 


— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
our comprehensive stock 


BOOKS | == 





others through our eMf- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge fer searching. 


The World's Looting 
International Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Psa sa 
New York 3, N. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 
cago Suburban public library system. (1) 
Reference Librarian—active program, large 
and varied reference collection. (2) Chil- 
dren’s Librarian for Main Library. Begin- 
ning salaries $3,800—$4,200 with experience. 
Professional degree required. Apply to 


in progressive Chi- 


Frederick Wezeman, Chief Librarian, Oak | 


Park Public Library, 834 Lake Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


REFERENCE (CERTIFIED) LIBRAR- 
IAN needed in busy suburban library, 45 
minutes from New York City. Beginning 
salary from $3600. up depending on educa- 
tion and experience. New York State civil 
service and retirement. Write Box F, c/o 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed now by es- 
tablished County and City Library. Pleasant 
cultured community in Delta. Salary $3600 
with vacation, social security, sick leave. 
Apply to: Mrs. J. C. Jeffries, Secretary, 
Phillips County Library Board, 136 Oakland, 
Helena, Arkansas. 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
referees, 


List of headings. a ra hy. 706 -labels. 
Complete. 0 Postpaid. 
STERLING POWERS. ‘PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 252 Terre Haute |, Indiana 














Who Was the 
First 
Kidnapper? 





A -.— explorer earns 
honor. He kidnapped an Indian ale td. in in 
America in eal ha a tried also to abduct 
the mother. She such outcries, however, that he fied 
back to his ship. Tead Prull details in: 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


An amazing compendium of no U. S. firsts. 888 large 


pages. $7.00 postpaid. 2nd ptg. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Examinations 
for positions in junior and senior high 
school libraries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
will be given in February 1955 to applicants 
who hold a baccalaureate degree plus a de- 
gree in library science from an approved 
library school and who are able to fulfill 
Pennsylvania teacher certification require- 
ments, Salary schedule $3400—$5600; ini- 
tial salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Retirement plan; ten-month school 
year. Apply now to H. P. Roberts, Direc- 
tor, Division of Personnel, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, 341 Bellefield Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 
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STATEMErT. 4. 52, AS, BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 12, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3 , 1933, AND JULY 2 
Title 39, Code Section’ 233) 
HOWING OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
Bulletin SR monthly, eens July and August, 
at New York, N.Y., for October 1 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Tuk H. W. Wirtson Company 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
mine, Marte D. Loizeaux 
950-972 University Ave., 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Manager, None 


2. The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock are: Florence A. Arnold; 
E. O. Erickson; Howard MHaycraft; Mertice M. 
James; Agnes V. Lahey; Arthur Rigg; Charles J. 
Shaw; Trustees for The H. W. Wilson Foundation, 
WY all of 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, 


New York 52, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or hold ding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort ages, or other 
securities one: Cordelia C. Bailey, 729 Marks Ave., 
Westfield, N.J.; Board of Trustees, Beloit Colle e, 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 Woody 
crest Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; Elsie t. Brusie, 462 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers 3, N.Y.; Mary Burnham, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Harry Clemons, University 
of Virginia, harlottesville, ans Marie Crowley, 8 
Edgewater Ave., New York 61, N.Y.; Alice Dougan, 
Middle Granville, N.Y.; Lucite F. Far; 0, 2631 Durant 
Ave., Berkele 4 Calif; Rupert E. Flower, Box 751, 
san Calif.; "Millicent mS Hoyt, 37 Washington 

Ww. Hew York 7, N.Y.; Ju lia ohnsen, 9163 
Burton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. : M. Alma Josenhans, 

2 East Ann Street, Ann Arbor, "Mich.; Ruth R. Keil, 
4605 Pinewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Edith M. 
Phelps, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Norris W. Rake- 
straw, c/o Charles J. Braseficld, Sycamore Ave., 
Shrewsbury, N.J.; Evelyn L. Ross, 2074 Onyx St., 
Eugene, Ore.; Gretta Smith, 14 East Biddle St., Balti- 
more 2, Md.; Helen Spector, 36 Monroe St., New York 
Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Dartmouth Ave., 


Dallas g, Tex.; Ruth W. Vail, Orwell Vt.; Ruth B. 
Wallad, 1095 erome Ave., Bronx 52, ; Louise D. 
Wiles, 1308 Merriam Ave., New York 52, N. Y.; Trus- 


tees for Halsey W. Wilson and Justina L. Wilson, 950- 
972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; The H. W. 
Wilson Foundation, Inc., 950- 972 University Ave., 
New York 52, N.Y.; Alberta Worthington, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two possareess show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Secretary 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
ar srepasoer 1954. AGNES V. LAHEY. 
Votary a State of New York 
No. 03- 22333 
ualified in | County 
ertificates filed in the following offices: 
County Clerk: Westchester County 
Register: Bronx County 
Commission Expires March 0, 1955 
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Two NEW 


Reference Shelf Books 





THE UN TODAY 
Edited by William W. Wade 211 pages 


This general introduction to the UN describes' in 
detail the special agencies like UNESCO and shows how 
the Security Council and General Assembly have worked 
and their promise for the future. ‘Articles are by such 
men as Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., A. A, Berle, Jr., Wil¥ 
ham F. Knowland, Ernest A. Gross, and John Foster 
Dulles. Bibliography and editor’s introduction, 


2 THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 
Edited by Walter M. Daniels 202 pages 


As one of the articles im this collection says: “Af éach 
éxtreme, the view is that our way of life is. threatened, 
either by too many controls (of censorship), or not 
enough of them. ..” Like its predecessors, this Refer- 
ence Shelf title steers a middle course through the‘ two 
extreme views by reprinting ‘articles which reflect all 
shades of opinion. Bibliography and editor’s introduction. 





Other, Recent Titles 


° AFRICA: THE RACIAL ISSUE (published) 
© FREEDOM AND LOYALTY IN OUR COLLEGES (published) 
© REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1953-54 (published) 


Coming: DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY (December) 


Cost: $7.00 in U.S. and Cenede ($10.00 foreign) for a year's: 
subscription to ome volume (6 books); or $1.75 for 


each tifle. Subscription price applies only to the dif- 
ferent tities published In one volume. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY . 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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cusiés May af event 
epochal proportioas—ea 
only through dramatically- 
faithful illustrations like these 


_ may secapture and live the 
Rondiicel aoment icooll 











Forty such exciting historical illustrations, together wich a 
synopsis of the epochal event itself, appear in the front and back 
covers of each of the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

i many Chronologically arranged, these glorious reproductions from orig- 
ore Leet Lae Mei wb eaer } inal drawings created for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


owners of thus vemarkable yew reference werk ify th ic devi hich add ch to the 
; pant typify the many graphic ces w add so mu 
pe a phy rN saith usefulness of this great new set of reference books. 


. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member ©‘ the family. 
20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE . Hh aa 
© 10,000,000 words 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection November 1954 


From Thanksgiving story 
by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribner) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on 
reports from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


FICTION 
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FOWLER. Minutes of the Last Meeting ...............ceceeeees 53 
KIMBROUGH. Forty Plus and Fancy Free .............cceeceeees 49 


PrewOMD, “Demmnmne Ge TOMAGO ood a cidkeccccccscicccccsctadan 46 


GHEERBRANT. Journey to the Far Amazon .............cececeees 31 
HAGEDORN. The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill .............. 30 
C.. “CNR OE occ c seat aneditrscbiccnnbauudssice ode 25 


PHILBRICK. I Led Three Lives 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





a igure ag 


Res 


The purpose of the Reader 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
J) been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


Basso, HAMILTON, 1904- 
The View from Pompey’s Head. Double- 
day 1954 409p $3.95 
A New York lawyer returns to his South- 
ern hometown on a difficult business assignment 
and discovers the true reasons in back of his 
self-exile fifteen years before. These not only 
involve the social mores of a small town, but 
his childhood romances as well 


BENGTSSON, FRANS GUNNER, 1894- 

The Long Ships; a saga of the Viking 
age; tr. from the Swedish, by Michael 
Meyer. Knopf 1954 503p map $4.50 

Originally published in Sweden with title: 

Réde Orm 

A novel of the 10th century Vikings—in 
particular the adventures of Orm as he roams 
hazardously thru England, Spain, Byzantium 
and Russia 


GANN, ERNEST KELLOGG, 1910- 
Soldier of Fortune. Sloane 1954 314p 


$3.50 
“Louis Hoyt, free-lance photographer, had 
disappeared in Red China without a trace. 
When Jane Hoyt this wife) came to Hong Kong 
to find him, she discovered her only chance was 
through the lawless Hank Lee.”” Retail book- 
seller 


HyMAN, Mac, 1923- 
No Time for Sergeants. Random House 
1954 214p $2.95 

When the man from the draft board ar- 
rived to take hillbilly Will Stockdale to Call- 
ville.for induction into the Army, Pa chased 
him off. But even hastily erected barbed wire 
couldn't prevent Uncle Sam from claiming a 
draftee and soon Will was off to Fort Thomp- 
son, Georgia. There began as wildly recone 
able a series of escapades as anyone can recall 


Morris, WRIGHT, 1910- 


The Huge Season; a novel. Viking 1954 
306p $3.75 


A story about some characters today who 
have survived the jazz age. What really hap- 
pened to such people, in college and in Paris 
and in love, what their lives have meant, and 
where fate has taken them in the years between, 
is suggested by a device of interweaving the 
present and the past 


Pick, ROBERT, 1898- 
Escape of Socrates. 
$3.95 


Recreates the trial of Socrates who does 
not at first appear on the scene. Rather, we are 
plunged into Athens to meet its merchants and 
orators, its poets and courtesans. Among them 
we soon discover the chief conspirators, who 
cannot abide Socrates’ embarrassing questions 
and who undertake to provoke opinion against 
him 


Knopf 1954 326p 


SETON, ANYA, 1916?- 
Katherine. Houghton 1954 588p $3.95 


“In telling the love story of John of Gaunt 
and Katherine Swynford, the author re-creates 
the England of the fourteenth century. This was 
the England of Geoffrey Chaucer and John 
Wyclif, of the Black Death and of the Peasants’ 
Revolt. Here John of Gaunt fought for power 
and lost his heart to Katherine.” Huntting 


WINTERTON, PAUL, 1908- 
Death and the Sky Above, by Andrew 
Garve ,pseud). Harper 1953 217p 
$2.75 


This suspense story is concerned with 
Charles Hilary who has been condemned to 
death for the murder of his wife. On the eve 
of execution he escapes but is recapt zed. Kath- 
ryn, the woman he loves, sets out to secure 


proof of his innocence 
i 








ABOUT PEOPLE 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE SUSAN, 1877- 

Susan B. Anthony: Her Personal History 
and Her Era. Doubleday 1954 521p $6 

“A collateral descendant of the fighting 
woman suffragist describes not only Susan B. 
Anthony but her family and such reformer 
friends as Amelia Bloomer, Lucy Stone, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the whole turmoil 
over Abolition and women's rights.” Retail 


bookseller 


ARMSTRONG, Louis, 1900- 
Satchmo: My Life in New Orleans. Pren- 
tice-Hall 1954 240p illus $3.50 
“The jazz trumpeter recalls the birth of a 
new musical art and his own part in it and in 
the colorful, gay, and hectic life of New Or- 
leans.” Retail bookseller 


Buck, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
My Several Worlds; a personal record. 
Day 1954 407p $5 

Born of missionary parents and brought 
up in China the author devotes the major part 
of this autobiography to a social and political 
description of China, from the Boxer Rebellion 
to 1953. The last part of the book tells of her 
return to the United States, her interest in help- 
ing the unwanted children of the world, her 
work for international understanding. Through 
a there are her books and her own family 
life 


De La Torre, LILLIAN, 1902- 

White Rose of Stuart; the story of Flora 
Macdonald, heroine of The ‘45. Nelson 
1954 214p illus $2.50 

“The biography of Flora Macdonald, hero- 
ine of the 1745 Scottish) uprising, who aided 
the escape of Bonnie Prince Charlie from the 

British, was married and later settled in the new 


world colony of North Carolina.” McClurg. 
Book news 

Doss, HELEN (GRIGSBY) 1911 ?- 
Family Nobody Wanted. Little 1954 


267p $3.75 
A dozen years ago Carl Doss, a Methodist 
minister, and his wife Helen adopted a baby 
boy. Now they have a dozen children — all 
adopted, although considered “unadopiable”’ 
ause of mixed racial parentage. The author 
tells how these children all fitted into one happy 
family 
Appeared first in “McCall's” magazine in 
a condensed version 


HATCH, ALDEN, 1898- 
Red Carpet for Mamie; illus. by Allene 
Gaty. Holt 1954 277p illus $3.50 

“This biography of Mamie Eisenhower 
reveals hundreds = details about her early 
life in Denver; how she fell in love with Ike, 
their army life, the war years, and her partici- 
pation in the campaign of 1952. Mamie’s girl- 
hood and early married life is more thoroughly 
covered than later periods in her life.’ Huntting 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


HENDERSON, Lots T. 

Opening Doors; My Child's First Eight 
Years Without Sight. Day 1954 242p 
$3.50 

“The author's son, David, was born incur- 
ably blind. She here gives a full account of the 
early years of a child born sightless and tells 
how she, together, with help of a social worker 
who was blind, helped her son.” Retail book- 
seller 

KRAMER, DALE, 1910- 

The Heart of O. Henry. Rinehart 1954 
323p front $5 

A romantic biography which tells the pre- 
viously untold story of the tender love affair 
between one of America’s best-loved writers and 
the girl he adored, married—and lost 


TUCKERMAN, ARTHUR 
The Old School Tie. 
240p $3.50 

To young Arthur Tuckerman in Washing- 
ton in 1911, England was only a name in the 
history books. Then a |e mpomena bad report 
card altered the course of his peaceful American 
life. It gave Father the idea of sending his son 
to public school in England, and with Father's 
urgent love of travel it meant vacations on the 
continent 


Macmillan 1954 


AFRICA 


GAISSEAU, PIERRE DOMINIQUE, 1923- 

The Sacred Forest; magic and secret rites 
in French Guinea; tr. from the French 
by Stephen Becker. Knopf 1954 247p 
32 plates map $4 

First published in Paris 1953 with title: 

Forét sacrée 

Four Frenchmen “penetrated the deepest 
jungles of French Guinea to witness—photo- 
graph—and sound record the tribal customs of 
the Toma. The Tomas are an exceedingly primi- 
tive African tribe, given to the worship of fet- 
ishes, to all kinds of primitive magic and ritual, 
sexual initiation and voodoo.” Kirkus 


PUTNAM, ANNE EISNER 
Madami; My Eight Years of Adventure 
with the Congo Pigmies, by Anne Eisner 
Putnam with Allan Keiier. Decorations 
by Anne Eisner Putnam. Prentice-Hall 
1954 303p illus map $3.95 
“An artist who accompanied her anthro- 
pologist husband to the Belgian Congo describes 
the pygmy people and her experiences as their 
friend, advisor, physician, and referee.’ Retail 
bookseller 


WRIGHT, RICHARD, 1908- 

Black Power; a record of reactions in a 
land of pathos. Harper 1954 358p front 
maps $4 

The author made a six months’ tour of the 

African Gold Coast, from which the ancestors 

of many American Negroes came. He explored 

all aspects of life there and writes of what he 
saw, the anomalies of life ranging from that of 
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WRIGHT, RICHARD—Continued 


the tribal witch doctor to that of the British- 
educated intellectual. He believes that the Con- 
vention Peoples’ Party, headed by Kwame Nkru- 
mah, to be the group that will lead the West 
Africans to true self-government; that otherwise 
there is danger of communism 


EDUCATION IN RED CHINA 


YEN, Maria, pseud. 

Umbrella Garden; a picture of student 
life in Red China. Adapted from the 
Chinese by Maria Yen with Richard M. 
McCarthy. Macmillan 1954 268p $4 

“Maria Yen was a student at Peita Uni- 
versity in Peking when the People’s Liberation 

Army took over. At first she welcomed the lib- 

eration, but gradually, as the full extent of the 

Communist burden fell upon her, she realized 

that she must retain her personal freedom at all 

costs. Her description of Communism as it 
gripped a great university reveals the entice- 
ments and processes of indoctrination.” Kirkus 


ENLIGHTENING THE 
ELECTORATE 


Howe, Quincy, 1900- ed. 
Guide to Politics, 1954; ed. by Quincy 
Howe and Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr. 


with an 
Clark. . . 
$2.50 
“Prepared under the auspices of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action in the interest of 
informed and effective participation by inde- 
pendent voters in public affairs.’’ Subtitle 
“Facts concerning the parties and candi- 
dates in the 1954 political scoreboard; a chapter 
on how to forecast elections by Louis H. Bean; 
political biographies of key Senators and Gov- 
ernors etc.” Huntting 
NEUBERGER, RICHARD LEWIS, 1912- 
Adventures in Politics; We Go to the 
Legislature. Oxford 1954 210p illus 


$3.50 
A “call to new and practical interest in 
government at the state level comes from the 
personal experience of Mr Neuberger and his 
wife in (the State Legislature of} Oregon, and 
tells why state governments are too weak for 
their burdens.” Kirkus 


FOR ARMCHAIR 
WANDERLUST 


BripGEs, WILLIAM, 1901- 
Zoo Expeditions. Morrow 1954 191p illus 
$3.50 


The stories of seven scientific expeditions 
some of which were made for the purpose of 
acquiring animals for New York's Bronx Zoo 

Contents: Why zoo expeditions are made; 
Blind fish of “La Cueva Chica”; Paradox Pond 


introduction by Joseph S. 
Dial Press 1954 230p illus 


5 


revisited; Oldest turtle in the United States; 

Journey for elephants; Flame in the forest; Full 

moon on Cape Sable; Congo peacocks at last 

GouGH, MARY 

Travel into Yesterday. .. Doubleday 1954 

305p illus maps $4.50 
“An account of archaeological journeying 
through the plain and the rough places of the 

Roman province of Cilicia, in southern Turkey.” 

Subtitle 

The author describes the towns with their 
varied characteristics, the friendly villagers, na- 
tive customs and some of the problems of 
archaeological field work. Her husband has 
written an historical appendix 

MACKERSEY, IAN 

Rescue Below Zero. Norton 1954 214p 
illus map $3.50 

“The aircraft bearing supplies for the Brit- 
ish North Greenland Expedition crashed and its 
crew was stranded without adequate clothing in 
an arctic winter so fierce that at times the tem- 
perature reached 90° below freezing. This is 
the story of one of the most dramatic air res- 
cues.” McClurg. Book news 

Scott, ROBERT LEE, 1908- 

Between the Elephant’s Eyes! Illus. by 
Frank Hubbard. Dodd 1953 243p illus 
map $3.75 

The author relates his adventures hunting 
the great Samburu elephant in East Africa 

ULLMAN, JAMES RAMSEY, 1907- 

Age of Mountaineering. Lippincott 1954 
352p illus map $6 

This book is based on the author's earlier 
book “High Conquest” published 1946, and 
continues the story of mountaineering through 
the postwar years and the climbing of Mount 

Everest 


IDEAS AND OPINIONS 


BARUCH, BERNARD MANNES, 1870- 
A Philosophy for Our Time. With an 
introduction by Buell G. Gallagher and 
a foreword by Thomas L. Norton. 
Simon & Schuster 1954 49p front $2 
These lectures were originally given at the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration of The City College of New 
York 
The author “discusses the age-old prob- 
lems of property and social justice, freedom 
and discipline, reason and faith, and shows us 
how to deal with them.”” Library journal 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT, 1879- 

Ideas and Opinions; based on Mein Welt- 
bild, ed. by Carl Seelig, and other 
sources. New translations and revisions 
by Sonja Bargmann. Crown 1954 377p 
$4 


“The great thoughts of a great man have 
been assembled in one volume—from The 
World As I See It (1934), Out of my Later 
Years (1950) and Mein Weltbild, published in 








EINSTEIN, ALBERT—Continued 


1953. And these letters, statements, addresses, 
interviews, articles have been arranged section- 
ally by subject. . . These range from academic 
and intellectual freedom, to conscience, religion, 
education, peace, politics, government, Palestine 
—and the Jewish character.” Kirkus 


MuMForD, LEWiIs, 1895- 


In the Name of Sanity. Harcourt 1954 
244p $3.75 

“The aim of this book is to give fresh 
insight—and with that insight hope and courage 
to those who are disquieted by the violence and 
irrationality of our times. Most of the chapters 
were Originally presented as lectures.’ Author's 
note 

Contents: In the name of sanity; Assump- 
tions and predictions; Technics and the future 
of Western civilization; “Miracle’’ or Catas- 
trophe; Mirrors of violence; Renewal in the 
arts; Irrational elements in art and politics; The 
uprising of Caliban; The powers of Prospero 


O’HarA, JOHN, 1905- 


Sweet and Sour. Random House 1954 
162p $3 

“Over a double dozen articles from 
O'Hara's column in the ‘Trenton Times-Ad- 
vertiser’ ramble in and out of books, autobiog- 
raphy, preferences, opinions, friends and foes, 
‘the delicate condition of temperance’, writers 
and writing, etc.’” Kirkus 


MIXED MARRIAGE 


PIKE, JAMES ALBERT, 1913- 


If You Marry Outside Your Faith; counsel 
on mixed marriages. Harper 1954 191p 
$2.50 

“A detailed discussion, illustrated by case 
histories of many of the problems arising in 
marriages between members of different religi- 
ous groups.” Publishers’ weekly 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


FINLETTER, THOMAS KNIGHT, 1893- 


Power and Policy; US foreign policy and 
military power in the hydrogen age. 
Harcourt 1954 408p $5 

This book combines the military and for- 
eign policy aspects of the problems which Amer- 
ica faces today as the leader of the free world 

Contents: Defense of the United States; 
Struggle against Communism in the gray areas; 
US military policy; The search for peace 


KENNAN, GEORGE FRost, 1904- 


Realities of American Foreign Policy. 
Princeton Univ. Press 1954 119p $2.75 
The Stafford Little lectures given at 
Princeton University, March 1954 
A personal philosophy of foreign policy in 
which the author “relates current problems of 
foreign policy both to realities outside the U.S., 
and to the nature and goals of American soci- 
ety.” Bkl. 





READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


POETRY 


MCGINLEY, PHYLLIS LOUISE, 1905- 


Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. Viking 
1954 116p $3 
A “new collection of light verse. Whim- 
sical beatitudes, apologia and confession, the 
country and the city, children growing, a parody 
on Eliot, etc. tare considered poetically: Kirkus 
A majority of the poems have appeared 
originally in the “New Yorker’’ 


VAN DOoREN, MARK, 1894- 


Selected Poems. Holt 1954 238p $5 

This selection of his poetry was made by 
the author himself from nine volumes published 
during the past thirty years includes over 200 
poems with the long poem “A winter's diary’’ 
in full 


WAR AND PEACE 


Liz, TRYGVE HALVDAN, 1896- 


In the Cause of Peace; seven years with 
the United Nations. Macmillan 1954 
473p front $6 

“Problems the U.N. faced in its first seven 
years of existence—finding a home and staff, 
meeting the issues of Palestine, the Berlin block- 
ade, Red China’s representation, etc.’ Retail 
bookseller 


VOLCKMANN, RUSSELL W. 1911- 


We Remained; three years behind the 
enemy lines in the Philippines. Norton 
1954 244p illus maps $3.75 

The author records the fateful decision not 
to obey the surrender order at the fall of Bataan; 
the tortuous escape from the Japanese and the 
slow building via the underground from the 
original four men to a guerrilla force of over 

20,000 Filipinos and Americans which crushed 

the Japanese forces in Northern Luzon 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


GERSON, CORINNE 


Like a Sister; decorations by Mimi Korach 
Funk 1954 250p illus $2.75 

“Beth was delighted when she learned that 
Greta, a German girl about her own age, was 
coming to live with her and her family tin an 
Eastern United States college community). But 
many adjustments had to be made by both girls 
before they could live together harmoniously.” 
Retail bookseller 


HALL, MARJory, 1908- 


Paper Moon; decorations by Mary Stevens. 
Funk 1954 282p illus $2.75 
“Candy Chase, forced to leave Miss Greer’s 
tschool; and find some way to support herself 
when her mother decides to remarry, lands a 
job with a stationery firm and learns to make a 
new life for herself.” Retail bookseller 
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MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN, 1892- 

The Buckboard Stranger; illus. by Paul 

Calle. Harcourt 1954 213p illus $2.75 
To Chuck Randall and his friend Barney 

Burke, this man from Texas in the ten-gallon 

hat and boots was a figure of romance and ad- 

venture. In the New Hampshire village of the 

1900's he created a stir, and through most of 

that summer his gambling and horse-racing kept 

the place in a turmoil. How the boys helped 
solve the mystery of the stranger's background 
supplies a climax to the story 

OaILviz£, ELISABETH, 1917- 

... Whistle for a Wind; illus. by Charles 
Hand Geer. Scribner 1954 241p illus 
(Strength of the Union) $3 

Jamie, a fisher boy who lived on an island 

off the coast of Maine whistled both to raise a 

wind and to keep up his courage. He needed 

these elements when he tried to discover why 
the new schoolmaster acted so strangely and 
who was responsible for the wrecks on the reef 
near the island 

Told against the background of the en- 
trance of Maine into the Union 


SUMMERS, JAMES L. 
Prom Trouble. Westminster Press 1954 
222p $2.75 

Rodney Budlong, president of his junior 
class in high school, is faced with all the prob- 
lems connected with arranging the Junior Prom. 
He thinks his friends will help but they oppose 
him at every turn. Finally with the help of the 
class secretary, a girl named Jody Bradford, he 
wins out over the opposition 


SUBTEEN 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 
Thanksgiving Story; with illus. by Helen 
Sewell. Scribner 1954 unp illus $2.50 
“The historical narrative, while very simply 
written, covers the period from the sailing of 
the ‘Mayflower’ to the Thanksgiving feast.” 
McClurg. Book news 


ERICKSON, PHOEBE, 1907- 
Daniel ’Coon; the story of a “We raccoon ; 
written and illus. by Phoebe Erickson. 


Knopf 1954 179p illus $3 
“Tacks, 12 and a budding naturalist, lives 
with his Granpa and Granma Firthy on their 
(Connecticut) farm. He finds Daniel Coon as a 
baby, is allowed to keep him and runs into a 
lot of funny adventures—with Danny and with 

his friends Brian and Vi.” Kirkus 


HACKETT, WALTER ANTHONY, 1909- 
Swans of Ballycastle, by Walter Hackett; 
illus. by Bettina ,;pseud). Ariel Bks. 
1954 64p illus $2.75 
A retelling of an old Irish folk tale about 
three unhappy and appealing children, who are 
changed into swans. They go to an island where 
time stands still, and return home, like Rip Van 
Winkle, long after their wicked stepmother and 
their father have disappeared from the scene 


HALL, ROSALYS 

Baker's Man; story by Rosalys Hall; pic 
tures by Kurt Werth. Lippincott 1954 
unp illus $2.50 

“All Andres wanted was to be a baker, 
and all he had in the world was a bicycle. The 
baker of Ufhofen wanted to be a circus per- 
former, but all he had was a bakery. Here's 
how they solved their problems.” McClurg. 

Book news 

HENDERSON, LE GRAND, 1901- 

Tom Benn and Blackbeard, the pirate, by 
Le Grand ,pseud,;. Abingdon 1954 63p 
illus $2 

; “Eleven-year-old Tom had always longed 

for the life of a pirate, and one day he finds 

himself aboard Blackbeard’s pirate ship. Black- 
beard teaches him a thing or two about pirates, 
and how Tom becomes involved in the capture 
of this fierce and terrible man is an amazing 
story.”” Huntting 
LANSING, ELIZABETH CARLETON 
BARD) 1911- 

Lulu’s Window; illus. by Grace Paull. 
Crowell 1954 148p illus $2.50 

“The story of 10-year old Libby Barnes, 
daughter of the new minister in a small Con- 
necticut town, and of her silent battle with the 
daughter of the ex-minister. The ‘remarkable’ 

Lulu Burgoyne, it seems, still rules the gang 

through the reputation she had built, tand) the 

precedents she had established. . . Libby, cou- 
rageously standing up for her own convictions, 
unmasks Lulu.” Kirkus 

SHANNON, TERRY 

Little Wolf, the Rain Dancer; story by 
Terry Shannon ; pictures by Charles Pay- 
zant. Whitman, A. 1954 46p illus 
$2.7 

“When rain is badly needed, Little Wolf, 

a Zuni Indian boy, is chosen to dance in the 

Rain Dance. While dancing, food is forbidden 

him, yet he eats. The gods show their displeas- 

ure by not sending rain and so Zuni dances and 
dances until rain comes.” McClurg. Book news 


(Hus- 


PICTURE BOOKS 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEUSS, 1904- 

Horton Hears a Who! By Dr Seuss 
tpseud;. Random House 1954 unp illus 
$2.50 

“Horton the elephant goes to great trouble 
to protect some very small creatures who make 
their home on a speck of dust. As Horton says, 

‘A person’s a person, no matter how small!’ ”’ 

Publishers’ weekly 

HADER, BERTA (HOERNER) 

Wish on the Moon, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Macmillan 1954 38p illus $2.75 
_ When Mrs McGinty wished for a lovely 

spring garden all her animal friends on Willow 

Hill, the mice, chipmunks, squirrels, racoons, 

etc. wanted to help make her wish come true. 

They all decided to wish on the new moon. 

This is the story of how their wish came true 





LIPKIND, WILLIAM, 1904- 

Circus Ruckus, by Will ;pseud, and Nico 
las ;pseud). Harcourt 1954 unp illus 
$2.75 

A picture book which tells of the merry 
mix-up which occurred when a small boy and 
his dog, both prone to get into trouble, went to 
the circus 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


FISCHER, HANS ERICH, 1909- 
The birthday; a merry tale with many 


pictures. Harcourt 1954 unp illus $3 


In a clearing in the forest lived old Lisette 
with her animals. On her seventy-sixth birth- 
day, Lisette went off to the village, and while 
she was gone the animals prepared a wonderful 


birthday surprise for her 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 


LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Poetry and Prose; ed. 
by John Bryson. Harvard Univ. Press 
1954 $4.75 

BARTH, KARL. Against the Stream. Philo- 
sophical Lib. 1954 $3.75 

BEWLEY, Martius. Complex Fate; Haw- 
thorne, Henry James, and Some Other 
American Writers. Grove 1954 $5 


Brown, C. A. comp. Achievement of Amer 


ican Criticism, Ronald 1954 $7.50 

Burns, A. F. Frontiers of Economic Knowl- 
edge. Princeton Univ. Press 1954 $5 (Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research) 


BuscuH, F. X. Enemies of the State. Bobbs 
1954 $3.75 (Notable American Trials) 
CHASE, STUART. Power of Words. Harcourt 

1954 $3.95 
Cralic, G. A. and GILBERT, FELIX, eds. 
Diplomats: 1919-1939. Princeton 
Press 1953 $9 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 
Alan S. Downer. 
1954 $3 


The 
Univ. 


Essays, 1952; ed. by 
Columbia Univ. Press 


KOHN, HANs, ed. German History. Beacon 


Press 1954 $4 


MILLER, PERRY. American Thought: Civil 
War to World War I. Rinehart 1954 95c 


POWELL, L. C. Alchemy of Books and Other 
Essays and Addresses on Books and Writ- 
ers. Anderson & Ritchie 1954 $4.50 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (PERIODICAL) Scien- 
tific American Reader. Simon & Schuster 
1953 $6 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, v7 


$3.75 


Cambridge 1954 


SPENCER, P. H. Politics of Belief. Grove 


1954 $6 
STONE, W. H. and Hoopes, RoBErrt, 
Form and Thought in Prose. Ronald 1954 
$4 


eds. 


EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTI- 
FIC and CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. In- 
terrelations of Cultures. Unesco 1953 $2 

WAVELL, A. P. W. Soldiers and Soldiering. 
Cape, J. Published in the United States 
by British Bk. Centre 1953 $2 
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